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OUR ENGAGEMENT IS AT AN END!” SAID MARY SLOWLY, BUT 


TWO PATIENT ONES. 


caine 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Goop books and pious people teach us that 
there is no such thing as “luck” in the world ; 
but if the pious people or the writers of the 
good books could only have known the case of 
Mary Grant and Kenneth Arnold, they must 
either have confessed themselves mistaken, or 
been very obstinate indeed, for all the friends 
and acquaintances of this pair of lovers agreed 
together they were “the most unlucky couple” 
they ever heard of. 

They had been engaged seven years, think of 
that ye impulsive young men, who think twelve 
months all too long a time of waiting, and ye 
damsels who believe in short engagements. 
Seven long years, it means nearly four hundred 
letters at the moderate computation of one a 
week, or the same number of suppers consumed 
at the expense of the young lady’s parents, sup- 








posing they lived in the same parish, and a 
weekly visit from the swain took the place of 
letters. 

“ And the hardest part of it all,” their friends, 
said, “ was that when Kenneth Arnold proposed 
to Mary Grant there seemed every reasonable 
expectation of their being able to marry within 
a year without doing anything rash or imprudent. 

Mr. Arnold belonged to the much abused, 
much criticised, race of curates. His stipend was 
a hundred and fifty, but his father, a well-to-do 
man, allowed him another hundred, while Mary 
would have a modest portion on her wedding- 
day. The two families had known each other all 
their lives, so when Kenneth Arnold, aged twenty 
four, proposed to Mary Grant, who was just six 
years his junior, everyone with one cousent 
declared it was a most suitable match, and one 
they had always expected. Mary had begun her 
trousseau, and there was a whisper the marriage 
would be in the summer, when old Mr. Arncld 
died suddenly, and when his affairs were gone 
into it was discovered he had been speculating 
wildly of late years, and so far from leaving his 
family comfortably off, there would only be just 
enough to satisfy the creditors, while Mrs, 
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DBOISIVELY, 


Arnold’s little income of a hundred a year would 
be all that remained for the support of herself 
and her four girls. 

Now, one of the advantages of Kenneth’s 
curacy was that a comfortable, roomy cottage, 
partly-furnished, went with the post. It was 
spring when hisfatherdied. In anunlucky moment 
he suggested that his mother and the girls should 
come and stay with him a bit till they could 
decide on their plans. Mrs, Arnold took with 
her sundry articles of furniture to make the 
rooms comfortable, with the end that she and her 
daughters liked the new arrangement so much 
that they showed no signs of moving. 

She told Kenneth frankly it wouldn’t be 
decent for him to marry within a year of his 
father’s death, and that it was a most comfort- 
able arrangement for him. He could pay her a 
hundred a year, reserving fifty for his private 
expenses, and she would see to everything. 

Fo do her justice she was an excellent manager, 
On the allowance from her son and her own 
small income she made the cottage a most com- 
fortable home. She never ran into debt for any- 
thing, she was always pleasant to everyone who 
came, and, the Rector seid, most usefyl in the 
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parish, No doubt she liked the status, which, 
however small their means, attaches to the 
clergy ; perhaps she had hopes that one of her 
four girls would marry into one of the county 
families, who patronised her graciously, and 
meanwhile time was passing, passing. Kenneth 
and Mary were getting anxious, and at last when 
Mrs, Arnold: and family had been over a year at 
Kingsbury, and showed no signs of moving, 
Kenneth got a holiday and went to Brighton, 
where the Grants lived. 

Mrs, Grant, a loving, unselfish woman, very 
different from the curate’s mother, saw that the 
two had serious things to discuss, and sent them 
into her little sitting-room, saying no one would 
disturb them. 

Mary was just twenty then. Such a pretty 
girl with brown hair, and the sweetest, truest of 
blue eyes. It was just a year from the time 
when they had hoped to be married, friends and 
acquaintances were beginning to ask wheu “it” 
was to be, and this and perhaps a previsionof 
Kenneth’s difficulties had given a serious lok 
Mary’s face ; but for all that it was a face to’ 
a man’s whole heart. 

“You see, Molly,” said Kenneth frankly, ‘we 


“Ti’s two years turned since you, proposed to 
Molly All our friends know about it, and the 
poor girl hardly knows what to do or say when 
they axk when the wedding is to be. I don’t 
want to judge you harshly, Kenneth, but it was 
the maddest thing you ever did to take your 
family to live with you.” 

“T only meant it for a few morths.” 

“Then you should have made them understand 
it at the time. I don’t see what you are to do, 
Mr. Eden is only sixty ; he may live another 
twenty years. You may be forty-eight before 
you leave Kingsbury, if you don’t take the 
initiative.” 

“Then you advise me to leave ?” 

She was fairly ‘osing patience with him. 

“f think your present position very desirable 
for a single man. If you intend to remain a 
bachelor stay at Kingsbury by all means ; if you 
intend to warry my daughter the sooner you 
leave 'the better.” 

Mr. Grant was dead ; a dector in large practice, 
‘he had just managed to pay his way, but in his 

nger days he had the prudence to insure his 
ife, oat his death his widow found herself with 
ten thousand pounds, which, carefully invested, 


always hoped to begin housekeeping on nearly | eck, msg hundred a year. 
WwW 


three hundred a-year. My mother knows this, 
and thinks it impossible for us to marrynptil 
my income increases, and that therefore she’and 
the girls are dving me no harm by’ staying at 
Kingsbury ; what I can't get her to erstand is 
that, as things are, we should not Me‘affaid to 
begin on less, If my mother keeps for six 
people and dresses five on two hundred a-year, 
surely you and [ could manage on a little less,” 

“ But then Mrs, Arnold couldn’t do it unless 
she lived with you. You see she is rent free, 
and what you pay her helps.” f 

“Tf L agreed to allow her fifty pounds a-yeate. 
Mary,” he said, anxiously, “would you be afraid 
te try on the rest,” \ 

“T should not be afraid; but I think mother 
would be, and, Kenneth, you can’t turn Mra, 
Arnold out unless she is willing to go.” 1 

Which it proved she was not. The widow 
abuzed her son up hill and down dale at the 
bare idea, and finally appealed to Kenneth’s 
rector, That kind old man, without taking her 
part, represented to his curate that it was madness 
to marry on a hundred a year and no prospects. 

“What would you do if you had a family?” 
he demanded. ‘No, my dear young friend, so! 
loag as you have to help your mother I don’t see 
how you are to marry.” 

Poor Kenneth! Can it be wondered things 
seemed hard to him. That when the girls 
asked their neighbours to tea and tennis (after? 
noon tea cost nothing Mrs. Arnold declared) 
hurt, sore feeling took possession of him. Wh 
should they be able to entertain people at his 
expense, while the hopes that had seemed so fair, 
now were banished into the dim di-tance. 

He went to Brighton again in a few months, 
and this time ic was not Mary he interviewed 
but her mother. 

“T don’t know what to do,” the poor’ fellow 
said frankly. “I can’t turn my mother into the 
strect, and I can see she will never go willingly. 
Ib seems if I insisted onher leaving me a curse 
might rest on our marriage.” 

“TI couldn’t let Mary begin life on a hundred 
a year,” said Mrs, Grant, firmly. “If Mrs. 
Arnold would leave Kingsbury, with that roomy 
house you might take a pupil or two. I can see 
nothing else.” 

“ But * 

The gentle, kind-hearted lady saw his difficulty 
and pitied him. 

“You can't force your mother to leave you. 
The only thing would be to change your curacy.” 

“ But should I be better off ?” 

“You would have the managing of your own 
ncome,” she answered, gravely. “If you take a 
curacy with more salary and no house, Mrs, 
Arnold cannot insist on accompanying you ; 
besides, in that case it would probably not be a 
very ati ractive neighbourhood.” 

The curate grvaned. 

“It’s not good for a man to change.” 

“ And it’s not good for a girl to have a long 
engagement,” said Mary's mother, indignantly. 





1} ghe had never liked 


thousand swas to be settled on her, and 
‘at Mrs) Gpants death the principal of her 
income! was t6 be divided equally among hery 
“three girls. a 

‘She: was. ‘quite a young woman, barely over 






forty, so - Wasa remote contingency, and 
thou:h Ma ng her husband fifty pounds 
hay id not think that suia would 





hooth wiatters for her to marry Kenneth. 
"If Mrs, Arnold leftdXingsbury of her own free 
will, well aiid good ; but if she left “as a martyr” 
gud sowed: ‘pr net dixapprobation of the 
bri-e pa her, why Mrs. Grant 
Anew quite. ‘of country places to be sure 
Mary’s lot would be unhappy ; besides, she had 
her pride ;she did not care for her daughter to 
sacrifice 8d thuch; She decidei iu her own mind 
Mary was very young, and would probably “ get 
it.” ° “4 


R To her idea it would be far better to break off 
ithe éngagement, than to go on perpetually 
shilly-shallying, She began to thivk Kenneth 
had no back bone, and would be haraszed by his" 
family all his days. 
/9 She was not a 


woman, on the contrary, 
she was a most 


and unselfish mother, but 
re. Arnold, and sie did not 
eéare to make a ifite of which she would reap 
the benefit. ‘ » 

Mrs. Grant could have allowed Mary a hundred 
‘a year without effort, but she knew that her 
fellow-widow would have taken care part of thé: 
cman income should flow her avay, and Mary’s 
mother was too angry with her to consent. 

Kenneth and Mrs, Grant talked for full an 
hour, then Mary was called in, and her mother 
left the lovers alone. 

Mary Grant was a good, domesticated girl, and 
not afraid of poverty, but she had a dread of 
family quarrels, and an innate consciousness that 
as a clergyman Kenneth’s conduct would be 
gauged more severely than other people’s, 

“T don’t think you are bound to leave Kings- 
bury,” she said, gently; “if your mother and the 
girls left you I think we could manage there if 
you took a pupil, but Iam sure it would néver 
do for you to turn Mis. Arnold and your sisters 
adrift.” 

Kenneth honestly tried to makeachange, but 
he soon found his present stipend was as high as 
he was likely to get. He advertised three times 
and had several replies, but whether.a house went 
with the post or uot, no one offered him more 
than a hundred and fifty, so he came to the 
conclusion he might as well stay where he was, 
and Mary —waited. 

It was getting an old story now... Girls’ who 
had been. at school when she was first engaged 
had become wives and mothers, people had left 
off asking embarrassing questions ; Kenneth came 
to Brighton twice a-year, but his visits were not 
all pleasure. 

He felt that Mrs. Grant despised him, that 
the younger girls looked on the engagement ag 








hopeless, Mary never went to Kingsbury, Mrs. 
Arnold saying they “could not afford staying 
visitors,” and perhaps Kenneth shranle from her 
seeing how little appearance of poverty or 
pinching there wasjin his home. 

And things might have gone on like this for 
ev-r, but that Muriel, Mary’s youngest sister, 
married, and married remaikably” “aH Ker 
husband, a bright, dashing young,fellow, .full of 
life and sunshine, being takén into confiderice 
by his mother-in-law as to that ‘“unluck 
affair of poor Mary’s,” gave his opinion very 
frankly,—- 

“They may go on like this till they are old 
and grey-headed ; what they want is a catas- 
trophe.” 

“My dear Hector,” said Mrs. Grant sadly, 
“the whole affair is a catastrophe.” 

“They are both a great too patient,” 
went on the happy young bridegroom ; “ Arnold 
knows:Mary will wait for him for ever and ever, 
and he has got it into his head he cannot send 
away his mother and sisters ; just take my advice, 
—let go away somewhere where the story 
of this luckless engagement does not cling to her. 
She's only a girl, you know, and a very pretty 


one, though people begin to think she must be 
either of her daughters married, one‘j/old because 


' she’s been engaged seven years with- 
out the man’s. making an effort to marry her. 







Just let. Molly go out and about a bit, it’ll do her 
all the good igf the world, even if it doesn’t hurry 
on the Rave id Kenneth; then we'll take care 
he knows’a ‘of how she’s admired and that.” 

* My dear® tor, I shuld’ be’ delighted for 


Mary to haves change, but don’t you novice she 
won’t go anf¥where, she seems. sinking into an. 
old maid ¢” 

“She was very much admired ‘at our wed- 
ding,” said Hee'or; “ wasn’t the’ Rev. ‘Kenneth 
angry at not acked to tie the knot,” 

“We never ) him.” 

Sir Hector) stared); he really could not help 
_— = 
“Mary said it would hurt his feelings,” ex- 
plained Mrs, Grant “to think of Muriel, who 
was a child of twelve when he proposed to 
Mary, being married, while their prospects were 
no nearer.” ‘ 

“ But didn’t he see it in the paper ?” 

“T don’t suppose he ever reads that particular 
part of the paper, You see, he generally comes 
here twice a-yearjin April and October, and last 
October wehad not even made your aquaintance.” 

“ Well, look ;here ; my mother took an enor- 
mous fancy to Mary, and would be delighted if 
she weuld pay her.a visit. The mater shall 
send Mary a preasing invitation to come toher at 
once. You had better let the Rev. Kenneth 
arrive and find his fiavicte absent, it'll do him 

od.” . 


“ But will Mary consent ?” 

“Tell her he may be getting tired of her 7 See 
if that does not rouse her into action of some 
sort.” . 

Mrs. Grant felt like the veriest conspirator, but 
the very next day she remarked to her eldest 
daughter that it wag getting time for Kerneth’s 
half-yearly visit.” : 

“ He is not coming-til-May, mamma ; if seems 
he is very, busy this year.” 

Mrs. Grant looked'at-her daughters. - 

“ T shouldn’t have put up with such a laggard 
lover when I was young, Mary ” 

“ People can’t expeet so much attention when 
it has been going on for seven years.” 

“Do you think, Molly, Kenneth is getting 
tired? Don’t think me heartless, but. men are 
not so constant as women. He has seen very 
little of you lately, two days twice a year.” 

“ He is always so busy.” 

‘My dear child, all I say is this, he may be too 
honourable to seek his freedom, and yet for both 
your sakes he may. feel the engagement isa 
mistake.” 

Mary blushed crimson. 

“ Do you think that is it ?” 

“ My dear girl, I think Kenneth,is:too patient. 
If he had really wanted to be matried, he would 
have made Mrs. Arnold understand she must 
leave him his house to himself, Why could not 
one of the girls have gone out as a governess ? 
They are all four well. educated.” 
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"TI believe Kenneth suggested that, but Mrs, 
a said’in their position it’ would be infra 

ig.” 

“Not so infra dig as living on charity, even ao 
wether et P - 

The result of ‘that conversation wes, Mary 
answered Kerneth’s letter by a very ‘short note, 
regretting he could not-come in April, and sng- 
gesting he might be growing weary of their long 
engagement ; it might be better for him to be 
free, as it seemed certain that his domestic cares 
and daties would not allow hiny to take a wife: 

It was the first time ‘in all’ the’ seven: years 


- Mary Grant had permitted herself an unkind- 


word, and Kenneth, instead of being grateful for 
her forbearance, thought her unreasonable.’ He 
supposed he must go to Brighton‘in April, but 
it was @ nuisance, and —— 

However, when he announced his intention, he 
‘was overruled. He could ‘not leave Kingsbury in 
April. His mother had accepted’a long-statiding 
invitatior, and would not hear of the: dear girls 
being left unprotected in hér absence. 

“You seem to forget that, Mary has some claim 
on me,” said the curate irritatly. He was often 
irritable now. 

“She takes care to remind you of it,” said 
Mrs. Arnold spitefully. ‘I’m sure the way that 
girl has clung to you all these years is dis- 

graceful. She might surely cee she is ruinin 
your prospects. A young clergyman with om 
abilities can marry anyone. She'll be an old 
maid in another year or two.” > 

“She always was old for her age!” said 
Matilda, the eldest sister, spitefully. 

“She must know she’d never get another lover 
or she wouldn’t put up with such a very. remiss 
one as you are, Ken,” said Ada, who was gifted 
with a very sharp tongue. 

Kenneth wrote to Mary. He did not feel in 
particular good spirits as he did co. 

“He was unable to leave home till: May,” he 
told her ; “he hoped then to convince her how 
ungenerous were her suspicions,” 

No answer came, and Kenneth concluded. she 
was “ sulking.” A man can hardly live with five 
adult women without learning what that means. 
Well, he had given Mary credit for better sense. 
So, following her example, he sulked too, The 
general atmosphere of the cottage was decidedly 
stormy, but it was tacitly understood that 
Kenneth was going to Brighton the first week 
in May. 

He sent a post-card the day before to announce 
his arrival, and as he walked down the familiar 
Queen’s-road he found that he was just a little 
anxious as to his reception, He would not take 
an omnibus, though his bag was heavy; he 
wanted: to have time to think before he pre- 
sented himself at Vernon-place, a quiet road in 
the Montpellier district, where the Grants lived. 

“Ts Mrs, Grant at Home!’’ He felt glad the 
housemaid was a stranger. He had begun to 
feel the very servants must be thinking him what 
Ada had so tauntingly called him—a laggard in 
love. 

“No, sir!” 

“Is Miss Grant in? They are expecting me 
this afternoon.” 

The maid’s brow cleared. 

“Are you the gen:leman that sent the post- 
card, sir? It only came this morning, but I sent 
it off to Mrs. Grant by the next. post.. She’s let 
the house furnished for three months, and gone 
to London.” 

“And Miss Grant is with her?” 

**T suppose.so, sir,” said the girl. “ My orders 
are to send on all letters to 4, Chesham-road, 
Fulham.” 

Kenneth walked away in a towering: passion, 
whieh cooled down before he got to the railway 
station, After all it was his own fault ; he had 
been the first to suggest his visits were not cer- 
tain dates, but liable to alteration. 

Still she might have written, was his aggrieved 
thought, though conscience whispered his last 
note had certainly not deserved an answer. He 
went into a confectioner’s and had tea and sand- 

wiches, then he travelled back to London ; and 
though it was by this time by no means early, 
sallied forth in search of Chesham-road, 





This time he left his bag at an hotel, not feeling 
quite so sure of his welcome. 

A very pleasant road with pretty bow windows 
on either side. Evidently Mrs. Grant knew how 
to locate herself comfortably. It had once been 
a consolation to Kenneth to think Mary had “a 
good home to waitin.” It struck him to-night 
for the first time she would gain nothing by 
marrying him ; he:was vever likely to afford her 
a better home than her mother’s, even if he 
achieved as good. 

“Ts Miss Grant in ?”’. 

* No, sir,” replied the neatly-dressed damsel. 
“Miss Graut has gone to the “pera with friends. 
There’s only Mrs. Grant at home.” 

Certainly Mary was developing a new taste for 
gaiety. It was more like Maude or Muriel to go 
off to the opera than his steady betrothed; _How- 
ever, as he was here, he had better see Mrs. 
Grant. 

It was a very pretty room, and Mrs. Grant 
(she was only eighteen years older than Mary), 
looked very nice in her soft grey silk dress, with 
a pretty piece of fancy work in her cap. She did 
not seem altogether surprised at seeing Kenneth 
Arnold, but she greeted him kindly, and ordered 
coffee—he said he had dined—for his benefit. 

“Where is Mary?” There was a shade of im- 
patience in his tone. 

“ Haven't you heard from her lately?” asked 
Mrs. Grant, with the most innocent air. 

“T have not heard from her since the 9th 
of April. She seemed very put out then because 
I had been obliged to defer my visit, and 
actually suggested I was getting tired of her.” 

** And aren't you ?” 

* Mrs. Grant!” 

“ Well, I confess I thought so. 
so as to dispel the idea.” 

“What canIdo? My hands are tied, I can’t 
coin money !”” 

“Well,” said Mrs, Grant,“ Mary is my daughter, 
and I am vot at all anxious for her to marry into 
poverty ; but, of course, as a woman of the world, 
I know you could hasten things if you pleased,” 

“ How }” 

“Take one or two: delicate’ boys or invalid 
children as private pupils ; with seven bedrooms 
and three sitting-rooms (you see I remember your 
description of the cottage), you must have ample 
8 ” 


You don’t act 


" My sisters have a room apiece and——” 
“And you are afraid to tell them they must 


pack closer.. It seems to me, Kenneth, you are 
terribly afraid of your mother and sisters. I 
don’t wonder Mary fancies you prefer them to 
her !” ; 

“T don’t,” he said, wearily, “I’m only unlucky. 
Do you mean Mary won't see me?” 

“Mary was resolved, and, I think, wisely, 
neither to.see or to writs to you for six months. 
Then if you are really weary of the long engage- 
ment, you will only have to continue the silence, 
and she will understand perfectly. If not, when 
October comes, we shall be pleased to see you 
in Vernon-place.” 

“You will see me,” he said, firmly ; “ but, 
surely, Mary won’t refuse me an interview if I 
come to-morrow. The servant said she was at 
the opera to-night.” 

‘Maude is at the opera. Mary is in the 
country. I don’t think I will give you her 
address,” 

“You are afraid I should go to. her.” 

“T am afraid you would not keep to her con- 
ditions. Of course, if you meet by accident 
that is different.” 

Kenneth rose to. go. 

“T know you think mea coward, Mra. Grant ; 
but I do love Mary;-and I will make a stand 
for her.” 

The lady smiled. ‘ 

“Shall I give you a word of advice, or will 
you think me trying to play the part of an inter- 
fering mother-in-law before the time !”’ 

“T shall be grateful to you.” 

“Very well. Get two pupils, one alone would 
be a tie. Charge eighty pounds a year (not less), 
pay your mother thirty for the extra household 
expenses, and put the remainder into the bank. 
If you don’t do this the only. resulu of your 
extra work will be somewkat better living, and 





the cottage beeumung more C wiorlevic than ever 
to your mother and sisters,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir really seemed asthough the tide of ill-luck 
was going to change, for when Kenneth called 
on an old college friend of: his before returning 
to Kingsbury, he actually heard of what he 
wanted. 

Angus Neil, a clever young doctor, who. was 
already getting famous, often had to recommend 
parents to send their children into the country; 
and when Kenneth mentioned his wishes the 
young physician exclaimed,— 

“IT believe I know the very ladg to suit you 
—-nice little chaps they are, too—the mother is 
going back to India next month, aud. was to 
leave them with their grandwother ; but, the 
old lady’s just had a paralytic stroke, which 
renders that impossible It you'll stay to lunch 
I'll take you to call on Mrs. Dundas in the after- 
noon.” 

She was a very pretty woman; but Kenneth, 
who was acute, read her history easily. 

Colonel Dundas had “ married beneath him,” 
and so. he would not allow his young wife to leave 
her, boys with her own family. That it was a 
grief to her was evident, but -he made no attempd 
to disobey him even when fate had prevented his 
only relation from accepting the charge, 

“IT think my husband would hike the. boys to 
come to you,” she told the curate, frankly ; 
“and I should like it because Kingsbury is near 
Walden,” 

“Over twelve miles, and a cross country 
journey,” said Kenneth, frankly, “ I have lived 
at Kingsbury over seven years ; but I have never 
been at Walden.” 

“Lady Barbara Ernseliff is my vodmother ;” 
and here the pale face flushed, “and I am sure 
she would not mind the twelve miles drive to 
send me news of my boys.” 

Kenneth found his thvory beginning to waver ; 
but heafterwards learned it was quite right. 

Pretty Mrs, Dundas was the only chikl of Lady 
Barbara’s steward, She had gone to India as 
companion to a lady, and then married her 
husband. 

Although her boys were nine years old, this 
was her first visit tv Eng ani. The steward was 
dead, and his family scattered, but Lady Barbara 
had acted a very kindly part to the lonely young 
wife, and Elsie felt quite sure uf her goodness to 
“the boys.” 

“ We don’t hear much news of Wal:len,” said the 
curate. “It’s a differeut county, and there's. no 
railway. My rector dines with Lady Barbara 
once a year, and her Jadyship came and opened 
our village flower show once, that’s all I know 
of her.” 

He was aware of one other fact which he did 
not mention, 

Lady Barbara had been lunching at the Rectory 
a few weeks before, and his sixter, Matilda, had 
called and been a-ked to stay. The great lady 
was descanting on the féte to be held to weleome 
home her son and his bride, and had given a warm 
invitation to all the Edens ; but though Matilda 
had hinted (she kuew how todo that) she would 
like to see the decorations, no invitation had been 
extended to her. 

Thankful in his hea: t for his mother’s absence, 
Kenneth calmly announced to the giils the arrival 
of nis twin pupils. 

He himself chose the largest, sunniest bed- 
room, and when Matilda expostulated, he told 
her’ he was sorry, but he had made his arrange- 
ments and could not change them. 

When Mrs. Arnold came home she .threw up 
her hands, and declared it was all Mary Grant's 
doing, turning them out of their home. 

“ You can please yourselves as to whether you 
leave the cottage,” said Kenneth, gravely, “as it 
happens I have not seen Mary since last October. 
She did not sugge-t, and does not even know the 
step I have taken.” 

“Common little brats!” 

“Their father is a Colonel in Her Majesty's 
service, Their mother is Lady Barbara Brns- 
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cliff’s godchild,” said Kenneth, good-temperedly, 
‘so I think the little chaps have made out their 
claim to be gentlefolks, I shall pay sixty pounds 
a year for any extra expense they may cause in 
the housekeeping.” 

The five held a consultation. 

“ Tt’s no use,” said Mrs, Arnold, “ when Ken 
says a thing in that tone he means it, and he’s 
as obstinate as a mule.” 

“ Well,” said Ada, blunily, “ you know it’s 
time he did something if he ever means to marry 
at all.” 

Ada, who in rotation was the third sister, was 
the plainest of the four ; having a love of plain 
speaking, she often said very disagreeable things ; 
but she was the only one of the family who ever 
saw anything remiss in Kenneth’s conduct to his 
Jjiancée ; and she had long ago decided if she had 
been Mary Grant she would have sent such a 
dilatory lover to the right about. 

For three days there was mutiny in the curate’s 


- household, then his women-kind surrendered. 


Emily, the youngest girl, agreed to share her 
mother’s room, the other apartments were re- 
distributed, and by the appointed day everything 
was ready for the twins. 

Mr. Eden generously approved of his curate’s 
energy. He was a good, kind-hearted man, and 
his conscience had smitten him rather of late years 
for the advice given to Kenneth “to wait, for it 
was folly to marry on small means.” 

Perhaps acloser acquaintance with the Arnold 
ladies had made the Rectory family understand 
the state of the case better, and enlisted their pity 
for the poor young betrothed, of whom now they 
never heard. 

“ He must have given her up,” said Mrs. Eden 
to her eldest daughter, ayoung widow, “ no girl 
would wait for ever, and he seems no nearer.” 

So the Edens congratulated Kenneth on the 
advent of his pupils. 

“We have often wondered you did not do 
something of the kind before,” said Mrs, Eden, 
“ there is so very little parish work, you must have 
plenty of leisure.” 

Kenneth sighed. 

“ Tt wasn’t the leisure or the will that I lacked. 
I'm afraid I'm a coward, Mrs, Eden. I hate tell- 
ing people things that will vex them.” 

“Ah!”—she was that rare thing, a woman 
who never interfered with other people—“ there 
are times, Mr. Arrold, when patience ceases to 
be a virtue.” 

He told her how Mrs. Dundas had mentioned 

Lady Barbara Ernscliff, and was amazed at the 
reply. 
“ Lady Barbara will be coming over to inspect 
the boys. She never forgets a friend, though 
just now she can think of nothing but the home- 
coming of her son and his bride.” 

“ Did you go to the féte 1” 

“Yes. Young Lady Ernscliff is charming, but 
her sister, to my mind, is more taking still. The 
Rector says I lost my heart to her. I don’t 
mean, you know, that she was beautiful, but she 
had such a sad, sweet face.” 

“Whom did Sir Hector marry ?—a nobody, 
didn’t people say ?” 

“Oh, no, Lady Ernscliff was a gentlewoman. 
I believe her father was a doctor. Lady Barbara 
was delighted. She always feared Sir Hector 
would be a rover all his days, and never settle 
down because he was so fond of travelling.” 

Kenneth did not transgress Mary's edict that 
he was not to write to her, indeed, he would not. 
have known where to write, but he sent a few 
lines to her mother, announcing how he had 
taken her advice, and he had little doubt the 
news would travel on to Mary. 

He found himself wondering very much all 
that spring what Mary was doing. He thought 
he knew all her friends, at least by name, and 
he could not recall one of them with whom he 
could imagine her content to stay six months, 

The Dundas boys came punctually to the day 
and hour. The Misses Arnold never grumbled 
to Kenneth, but to their mother they declared 
the house was spoilt. Kenneth abolished the 
tennis-lawn to make a cricket-ground, instituted 
a solid, w#stantial tea at six o'clock, instead of 
the dainty five - o'clock meal eaten in the 
drawing-room or out of doors ; he declined two or 


three invitations on the plea of his pupils, thus 
cutting off his sisters from their only chance of 
dining out—in short, the four girls were having 
a bad time of it, and no longer thought 
Kingsbury a most delightful place. 

Lady Barbara came over one day in her 
beautiful landau, with her pair of matched 
horses, coachman and footman. She asked if 
Mr. Arnold were at home, and requested to see 
him alone on business, utterly ignoring the 
mother and sisters, but Kenneth found her very 
gracious in spite of this. 

“There is a flower-show at Walden next 
week,” she said, “and a féte in the Park after it. 
My son has ordered a firework display to wind 
up with, and I think these two young men”— 
here she smiled at the boys—“ would like to 
come to it. Will you kindly bring them, Mr. 
Arnold? I shall hope you will all sleep at 
Walden Lodge, and I will send you home as 
early as you like in the morning.” 

Kenneth had but one difficulty—neither of 
the boys could walk twelve miles. He was just 
going to say so when Lady Barbara observed,— 

“T can send the pony-carriage for you, if you 
like. I really want the boys to come. I was 
very fond of their mother long ago, and I should 
like to be able to write and tell her they had 
been to Walden.” 

This was delightful ; and matters being ar- 
ranged, Lady Barbara 1ose to go, when a neat 
maid appeared and said, respectfully, tea was 
ready in the drawing-room. 

* Not for me, thank you,” said Lady Barbara 
decidedly ; then, in a low tone, to Mr. Arnold, 
“ T did not know you had a wife.” 

“ T have not—yet ;” and a dusky red dyed his 
cheeks, ; 

* People should marry young,” said her lady- 
ship. ‘“ My son’s wife is only nineteen, and they 
were engaged seven weeks. I don’t believe in 
long engagements, Mr. Arnold.” 

He led her out to her carriage, and Mrs. 
Arnold and her girls, who were watching from 
the drawing-room windows, saw their designs 
were frustrated—the great lady had rot deigned 
to be introduced to them. 

**T don’t call her a lady,” said Matilda acidly. 
“ It’s awfully bad taste to ask a man without his 
womenkind,” 

“ Without his wife,” corrected Ada. “Sisters 
don’t count. Truly the vicar of Norton has nine ; 
fancy if any one had to ask them all.” 

It was a lovely June day, and the most 
desponding person could not have expected rain. 
The pony-carriage came punctually at two, and 
the groom declared tkey would be at Walden by 
half-past three, when the flower show opened. 

Kenneth had thought it prudent to bring a 
dress suit. He left his portmanteau to go on 
with the carriage, and alighted at the en:rance 
to the Park, where the flower show was held, the 
groom saying respectfully,— 

“ Tea will be served at five o’clock, sir, on the 
terrace, if you do not see her ladyship sooner.” 

The scene was like Fairyland. The beautiful 
flowers, the bright dresses of the ladies, the 
inspiriting strains of a capital band—all con- 
spired to make the flower ehow a success. 

A very respectable woman came up to Ken- 
neth and told him she was Lady Barbara’s maid. 
Her mistress had sent her to take charge of the 
young gentlemen, thinking he would like to 
stroll about and mest his friends. 

Kenneth assented, but he felt lonely when the 
twins had gone. He did not seem to know any 
of the people in this brilliant scene. He was 
quite thankful to meet Mrs. Eden, and to give 
her his arm. 

“For I have lost my husband,” she said 
pleasantly. “ He took some one to introduce to 
Lady Ernscliff—look ! there she is. Isn’t she 
pretty? You are looking quite wrong, Mr. 
Arnold—that girl in white, with the forget-me- 
nots in her hat.” 

Kenneth started. He did not recognize 
Muriel, for he had not seen her for some years. 
Mary’s younger sisters were so indignant with 
him they always contrived, if possible, to be 
away on the occasion of his visits. What he did 
notice was the ‘sride’s startling resemblance to 





Mary, as she had been when they were first 





engaged. Alas! the last time he had seen Mary 
she looked old and worn, her face had lost its 
bloom and grown quite thin. Was it possible 
that, seven years ago, she had looked like this ? 

“ Would you like me to introduce you to 
her?” asked Mrs, Eden, quite unconscious of his 
agitation ; and, as they were now close to Lady 
Ernscliff, she performed the ceremony. 

But the pretty bride, whom every one declared 
to be “so affable,” on this occasion amazed Mrs. 
Eden. She drew herself up to her full height 
and bestowed on poor Kenneth the chilliest little 
bow. He was too thankful to see the curate of a 
neighbouring parish, and join him, leaving Mrs. 
Eden among the “ notables.” 

Muriel’s mood changed as though by magic. 
She was the gentle, amiable young hostess, and 
Mrs. Eden ventured to ask her if she particularly 
disliked curates. 

“Oh, no,” said Muriel frankly; “only that 
one particular curate. Oh!” and she blushed 
crimson ; “I’ve only just remembered you come 
from Kingsbury, too, so, perhaps, he belongs to 
you?” 

“He has been my husband’s curate for seven 


mn Then you must forgive me if I seemed 
horrid. I have the strongest reason for disliking 
Mr. Arnold. My husband shares it. But, still, 
I hope I wasn’t rude to him in public ?” 

“But,” asked Mrs. Eden, much perplexed, 
“do you-mean you know him? He did not tell 
me 80.” 

“T don’t suppose he recognised me. Perhaps I 
had better explain to you. My favourite sister 
was engaged to Mr. Arnold for seven years.” 

“Not the sister staying with Lady Barbara?” 

“Yes ; Mary.” 

“ And you mean it is broken off ??” 

‘‘ Well, he neglected her more and more. He 
so evidently preferred a home with his mother 
and sisters to trying to make a home for her that 
at last she wrote and asked him if he were tired 
of her. He never answered the letter and he 
never came, 80 the engagement is at an end.” 

“ Well,” and Mrs. Eden drew a breath of 
amazement. “ Your sister does not look a woman 
any man could tire of.” 

“And she is as good as she is pretty,” said 
Muriel, warmly. “She was miles too good for 
Kenneth Arnold. We always told her so.” 

“ Ani does she believe you?” 

“Oh, we never say so now. We never mention 
his name. I doso hope they won’t meet to-day. 
I told my mother-in-law Mary must come to 
dinner with us on purpose to keep her out of his 
way.” 

But at that very moment the meeting Muriel 
so much dreaded was happening. 

Kenneth, always rather near-sighted, came in 
full collision with a young lady dressed in a helio- 
trope-embroidered zephyr, with a large cool- 
looking white lace hat. 

“ Mary, is it possible ?” 

One moment and she wrenched her hand 
away. ; 

“T would rather we were strangers, Mr. 
Arnold,” she said, gravely. 

“But we can’t be strangers. At least, let me 
explain. You can’t mean to refuse to listen.” 

She looked at him with her beautiful eyes. 
How could he have thought last October she was 
old and faded. 

“You wrote to me telling me you would come 
in May and prove to me my suspicions were un- 
founded,” 

“T know. You never answered my letter ; 
but I went to Brighton in May only to find the 
house deserted.” 

“TI did answer that letter,” said Mary, slowly. 
“T wrote and told you I was leaving home on the 
first of May, that there were many things I wished 
to speak to youabout. I told you if you did not 
come to me before I left home I should consider 
our engagement at an end.” 

“ But I never had the letter.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“ And your mother told me if I did not write 
or attempt to see you in the meanwhile I might 
come to Brighton in October.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Better not,” she said, gently, “we should 
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only have the pain of parting over again. Your 
work stands first in your life, as I am content it 
should ; but I do not care to stand seventh, 
which is where I came in after your mother and 
sisters ; so we had better part.” 

‘*But you don’t!” he cried, passionately. “ If 
you throw me over I shall never be happy again. 
Only promise me I may come in October. I be- 
lieve then I shall have something definite to say.” 

She shook her head. 

“T think it would be better not.” 

“Your mother invited me,” said Kenneth, 
triumphantly, “and so you can’t prevent my 
coming.” 

“T suppose not ; but I think it is a mistake. 
Still, Iam going home in September, so if you 
wish it we can meet once more.” 

“‘ Where are you staying?” he asked, hastily. 
Idid not know you had friends near Kings- 
bury.” 

“We do not call Kingsbury very near. I am 
staying with Lady Barbara Ernscliff. It is so 
nice to be near Muriel.” 

“Near Muriel! Is she here too?” 

It was Mary’s time to stare now. 

“ Surely you know that my sister was married 
to Sir Hector Ernscliff some weeks ago.” 

“ Good gracious! Do you know I’ve just been 
introduced to her, and she looked as if she could 
have killed me. Mary, does Lady Barbara 
know ?” 

“She may know from Muriel that I was onze 
engaged to you. You may be quite sure I did 
not tell her myself.” 

“ But-——” 

He glanced at her ungloved hand. There was 
no ring upon the third finger. 

“T sent you back your ring,” she said, answer- 
ing the look ; “and your presents and letters. 
I sent them just three days after I wrote to you 
for the last time.” 

* But where can they be?” 

She shook her head. 

“You were not from home, I suppose, the last 
week in April ?” 

“Hardly. If I could have left Kingsbury I 
should have gone to you.” 

“Tt seems a mystery.” 

“Did you post them yourself ?” 

“T posted them myself in London. I had a 
fancy I should not like your mother and sisters to 
know what the parcel was. It was foolish of me, 
but I directed it with my left hand. I posted it 
on the twenty-third of April.” 

“ And the letter?” 

“‘ Three days sooner.” 

A good-looking man in tweed came up, and 
with a bow to Kenneth, adcressed Miss Grant. 

“ Lady Barbara sent me to find you,” he said, 
eagerly ; “tea is ready, and she said you would 
help her dispense it.” 

*I was just coming, Lord Atherleigh.” 

She walked off with the young Viscount. It 
‘did not particularly soothe Kenneth’s feelings to 
hear a pretty girl near him say to her com- 
panion,— 

“Mark my words, Gerald, that’ll bea match !” 

“ Looks like it,” replied Gerald, “never saw 
Atherleigh so much impressed before.” 

“ And she’s a darling. Almost nicer than Lady 
Ernscliff. Come along, Gerald, I want some 
tea.” 

Kenneth felt heart sore, and angry. He had 
{though he really loved her) never thought Mary 
did anything specially meritorious in waiting all 
these years for him. 

He had thought her as much his own as 
though his wedding-ring had already been upon 
her finger, and it was hard to find her name 
already coupled with another man’s, with no less 
a one’s than Viscount Atherleigh, whom, though 
he had never seen him before, Kenneth had often 
heard of as the patron of Kingsbury living, and 
a few others in the same county. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue Rev. Kenneth Arnold returned home 
the day after the Flower Show at Walden ina 
very irritable state of mind. 








The first symptom of this was evident at 
dinner, when he peremptorily refused to answer 
apy questions from his womankind as to the 
festivities. 

The twins would willingly have filled up this 
omission ; but as one walk through the tent where 
the flowers were exhibited, had satisfied them 
before they were carried off by Lady Barbara’s 
maid to the farmyard, to enjoy sights more 
suited to their years, they could hardly gratify 
Mrs. Arnold’s curiosity as to “ who was there.” 

The happy twins assured her the fireworks were 
splendid, and Lady Barbara’s cake and jam first- 
rate ; but this was hardly satisfactory. 

When the boys had gone off to play, Kenneth 
followed his mother and the girls into the draw- 
ing-room, and began in cutting tones,— 

“T have just learned that a letter and parcel, 
both of considerable importance, were posted to 
me last April. I should be glad to learn what 
became of them, they certainly never reached 
me.” 

“ TE it has come to your accusing us of stealing 
your letters I am prepared for anything,” said 
his mother, getting out her handkerchief. 

“ You were away from home,” said Kenneth, 
coldly. “ Matilda” do you know how anything of 
my missing property.” 

“Tf you mean a letter from Mary Grant,” said 
~~ young lady, equably, ‘‘ why I put it in the 
re!” 

“Your reasons if you please ?”’ 

“Tt was not her day for writing, so I supposed 
the letter was to worry you into going to 
Brighton in April after all, and leave us unpro- 
tected. Mr. Wandly was coming to Kingsbury, 
and we could not posstbly have entertained him 
if you and mother had both been away.” 

Kenneth sneered. 

“ And for fear of missing the chance of half 
an hour’s gossip with a man who will never be 
more than an acquaintance, you stole my letter 
and wrecked the happiness of my life.” 

“Mr. Wandly is not a mere acquaintance. I 
am sure the attentions he paid Evelyn were most 
marked.” 

“Wandly is engaged to Katy Eden,” said 
Kenneth, cheerfully, ‘‘and I don’t believe he 
ever looked at Evelyn. I wish I could get you 


to understand if a man calls a few times and, 
plays tennis, he doesn’t necessarily mean matri' 


mony.” 

‘How coarse you are, Kenneth,” said his 
mother. “I think dear Matilda did perfectly 
right. If her act has freed you from Mary 
Grant so much the better. You can’t afford to 
marry without a fortune, and the Grants are 
mere nobodies, while you have a recognised 

ition.” 

“Tf you had been at Walden Park yesterday, 
mother, you would have been a little surprised,” 
said Kenneth, bluntly. “ People there held a 
very different opinion. I was only Mr. Eden’s 
curate, a mere nobody, Mary was Lady Ernscliff's 
sister, and very much admired on her own 
account.” 

“ What?” 

“Sir Hector Ernscliff’s young bride of whom 
we have heard so much is little Muriel Grant. 
Mary is on a long visit to Lady Barbara.” 

‘Did you see her ?” 

a 

“It must have been a pleasure to her to meet 
some one she knew.” 

“Out again, mother. Mary knew everyone 
there. I heard people discussing her and won- 
dering if she would marry Viscount Atherleigh 
who seemed very devoted to her.” 

“But she is engaged to you,” 
Matilda, 

“She says not. The letter you so prudently 
burnt was to release me from my engagement. 
Not hearing from me she concluded I accepted 
my freedom.” 

“ Sensible girl,” breathed Mrs. Arnold. 

“T had to inquire about the letter,” said 
Kenneth, gravely. “I will say one thing more 
and then the subject need never be opened up 
again. In my house, the house that was to have 
been Mary’s home, you cannot stay, Matilda. If 
my mother likes to make a fresh home for herself 
and you four I am willing, 23 I said long ago, to 


gasped 








allow fifty pounds a year towards expenses. If 
she prefers to stay here, you, Matilda, must take 
a situation or live with friends ; have you here 
in my house, remembering how you have treated 
me, I won't.” 

He was gone. 
other in dismay. 

“T believe he means it,” said Mrs, Arnold. 
“Matilda, how could you be so horribly impru- 
dent ?” 

“ Why, mother, you said just now I was quite 
right.” 

“T don’t wonder Kenneth hates the sight of 
you,” said Ada, bluntly; “ you must know you've 
spoilt his whole life.” 

“T’m sure I thought he was getting tired of 
Mary Grant,” said Matilda angrily. ‘‘ They were 
so ridiculously patient. And how in the world 
has that child Muriel caught Sir Hector?” 

Ada was the bravest of the four. She knocked 
boldly at the study door on her way upstairs. 

“ What is it?” 

“T want to speak to you.” 

“Well,” the key turned in the lock and he 
opened the door for her to enter, but his tone 
was not encouraging. 

“ Kenneth, I believe I know what became of 
the parcel.” 

* Yes, did you put that into the fire ?” 

“No, I didn’t. I’m not Matilda. Don’t you 
remember? It was just at that time you adver- 
tised for books for the parish library, and heaps 
of parcels came. Well, most of them turned out 
utter rubbish. You were busy, and—rather 
cross. To the best of my belief some of those 
parcels were never opened at all. I know you 
stowed a good many away in the cupboard by the 
window till you had more time.” 

“You’re not a bad sart of helper, Ada,” he 
condescended to remark. “I'll have a search.” 

But she did not attempt to go and Kenneth 
saw she had more to say. 

“ Make haste, Ada, I’ve a lot to do.” 

“Look here, Ken. Mother’ll .never let 
Matilda go. If she gets a situation she'll be 
back at the end of a month, because it’s too 
hard or her employers offended her. You'd 
better make a sweep of the whole lot of us now 
you’re about it.” 

‘And what would you do?” 

“Tshall goin for nursing. There are lots of 
hospitals where one can go as a probationer and 
pay nothing. Then, if you could get the mother 
into Arrowsmith’s it'll be the best thing in the 
world.” 

Kenneth started. Why had he never thought 
of it before in all these years ? 

“ Arrowsmith’s” was a charity which gave 
small houses and fifty pounds a year to the 
widows of merchants and other city men. The 
conditions were peculiar. In the first place the 
widows must be over sixty and have at least as 
many pounds a year as they were years old ; it 
was desirable that they should have at least one 
daughter to reside with them, and a beneficed 
clergyman must certify that they were of sound 
mind and good health. 

“Father subscribed to Arrowsmith’s all his 
life,” went on Ada. “He was one of the first 
committee. I don’t think they could refuse 
mother one of the houses next time there was a 
vacancy.” 

“But will she condescend to accept it?” said 
Kenneth, ruefully. 

“T’ll make her!” retorted Ada. “ She doesn’t 
like Kingsbury half so much now the boys are 
here, and now Mr. Wandly’s engaged she can’t 
fancy it’s hurting Evelyn’s prospects. I’m only 
sorry we didn’t think of it before, in time for 
Mary.” 

He sighed heavily. 

* But I wouldn’t despair, Ken,” Ada went on 
resolutely. “When you've got a home to offer 
her she may change her mind, and I’m sure of 
one thing, if she cares for you she won’t accept 
Lord Atherleigh, even if he were a duke.” 

She broached the subject of Arrowsmith’s to 
her mother that very night. Mrs. Arnold burst 
into tears and asked if Kenneth wouldn’t like to 
send her to the workhouse at once. Matilda 
took in the Christian World, and made a great 
show of answering advertisements, but nothing 


The five women looked at each 
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came of it, which was perhaps just what she 
intended, 

Perhaps the person who did most to assist 
Kenneth to get rid of his “old man of the sea,” 
was gentle Mrs. Eden. Coming to call at the 
cottage a few days after the flower show, sbe 
remarked to his mother on the curate’s looks. 

“He looks terribly white and thin, Mrs. 
Arnold, Is be going to knock up, or did the 
meeting with Miss Grant the other day upset 
him. I’m sure I don’t wonder if it did.” 

“Kenneth is perfectly well,” snapped Mrs. 
Arnold, “ and the less he sees of Mary Grant the 
better pleased I shall be.” 

“ Do you know,” said Mrs. Eden, gently, “ until 
T saw her I used to think Mr. Arnold’s fiancée 
could not be very near his heart, or he would not 
be so patient at the waiting ; but I know now I 
was mistaken. Miss Grant is a noble looking 
woman, no man could care for her without being 
the better for it. Iam very sorry to hear there 
has been an estrangement between them, but I 
hope it will all come right.” 

“T’m sure it’s not Kenneth’s fault ; he actually 
wants to turn me and his sisters into the street.” 

“Don’t you thivk,” suggested Mrs. Eden, “‘ it 
is time he bad his house to himself? You came 
for a few months, and your visit has lasted seven 
years.” 

“*T am sure I never thought you would be glad 
to get rid of us,” said the widow, irately ; “ my 
girls have worked hard euough in the parish.” 

“T don’t want to get rid of them, but, Mrs. 
Arnold, have you no eyes? Kenneth looks ten 
years older than he did three years ago. He has 
lost his old hopefulness and energy ; it only 
proves the truth of the old eaying, that ‘hope 
deferred maketh the heart weary.’ ” 

“He actually wants us to go into Arrow- 
— Retreat,” said Matilda, “ Ken is so sel- 
fish.” 

“If your mother could be elected, I think she 
would be very happy there,” said Mrs. Eden, 
gravely ; “.my only sister spent the last years of 
her life there, and I know she dearly loved her 
little home.” 

The last words did it. When Kenneth came 
in after supper, Mrs. Arnold gave him her decision. 

“T don’t mind going to Arrowsmith’s since 
you are set on it. Mrs, Eden had a sister there, 
so it must be quite genteel.” 

Kenneth went to London and interviewed one 
of the governors of the charity. Mr. Mason had 
been his father’s life-long friend, and he promised 


at once that Mrs. Arnold should have the :ext» 


presentation; he was going dewn to Belmont 
that very day, and he teok the young clergyman 
with him, that he might see the dozen pretty 
houses, each of a different design, which formed 
a creseent envlosed in private ground, with a nice 
little entrance-loJge for a caretaker, who did 
washing for the ladies, while her husband was 
gardener and odd tnan to the estate generally. 

“T am sure your mother will be sure to like it, 
and your sisters won't find it dull; there are a 
good many young pe ple in the Retreat, and they 
form quite a nice little society of their own.” 

So Kenneth went home to Kingsbury with the 
certainty, sooner or later, his iucubus would be 
removed, but he could hardly pray for ‘the death 
of one of the Arrowsmith pensioners, and till 
that event happened he must remain under his 
burden, 





CHAPTER IY. 


A sUMMER evening; Mary Grant and Lord 
Atherleigh stood together in Lady Barbara’s 
beautiful conservatory, while the young viscount 
poured out his story, and offered the woman 
friends at Brighton had begun to call an old 
maid his love, his coronet and his wealth. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Mary simply; “if I had 
had any idea you thought of me like that I would 
have tried to tell you . . s°. I shall never 
marry.” 

“But why not?” persisted the viscount, “ you 
cannot mean it,” 

“ Because when I was eighteen I cared very 
much for some one and we were engaged,” 

“Ad he died?” 





She shook her head. 

“No, . . . his father died, and he had to 
assist his mother and sisters; we were engaged 
for seven years, but I think he grew tired of 
waiting, there seemed no prospect of his being 
able to afford a wife ; his letters grew fewer and 
shorter, he put off his accustomed visits, I could 
see his love was drifting from me. , , andl 
ended it.” 

Lord Atherleigh listened anxiously, 

“Then you are free ?” 

“Tam free in name, but I shall never love any- 
one as I loved him. Perhaps you may not under- 
stand my breaking it off, but I have been so much 
happier since, it was awful to me to feel he was 
bound to me, while, perhaps, he longed for his 
freedom that he might seek a richer wife.” 

“He mu-t have been a cad.” 

“Don’t speak against him, it hurts me even 
now.” 

“And you won't change your mind?” The 
young viscount looked down at her tenderly. 
“There is such a thing as second love.” 

“T know, but not when the first has grown 
with one’s growth. We were children together, 
we were engaged as soon as I left school, »nd it 
went on for seven long years, I have set him free, 
but yer I shallalways feel bound myself.” 

Lady Barbara heard of Lord Atherleigh’s 
failure from his own lips; he was her godson, 
and a great favourite of hers. 

“Why do the truest, sweetest women waste 
their love on vagabonds ?” he demanded of the 
old lady, who could hardly help smiling. 

“JT don’t think Mr, Arnold is exactly a vaga- 
bond,” she answered, “I believe he is a govd, 
hard-working clergyman.” 

“ What old Mr, Eden’s curate? The last time 
I was at Kingsbury he sang his curate’s praises 
to me and suggested [I should present him to a 
living; I'll take good care I don’t,” 

“I fancy it would make two people supremely 
happy if you did.” 

“Why you surely don’t think such a miserable 
creature worthy of Miss Grant !” 

“Very few men are worthy of a good woman’s 
love,” retorted Lady Barbara, “ but Mr, Arnold’s 
not worse than most. I had him here the other 
day on purpose to find out ; he’s not a bad young 
fellow, only he’s got no backbene, Don’t you 
think if Mary had been not quite so good, it 
would have been happier for them? I fancy 
if she had been not quite ‘so patient, things 
would have ended differently.” 

“ Well, I must be off to-morrow. I feel hard 
hit ; Hector’s a lucky fellow: Lady Ernscliff is 
nearly as charming as her sister.’ 

Lady Barbara smiled. 

“ If you havea fancy for one of Mary’s sisters, 
Mrs. Grant has a third daughter.” 

“tike Mary ?” 

“Like Mary and- Muriel. both, a very pretty 
creature, jst twenty-two.” 

““Oh—and they live in Brighton ?” 

* At 15, Vernon Place ;the mother is such a 
nice woman, You might call on her if you liked 
to give her news of her daugh:ers.” 

“Pll think about it ; I must go on a yachting 
cruise first, I feel most awfully in the blues, and 
I am sure a few weeks at sea will be best for me.” 

Mary had not courage to broach the subject to 
Lady Barbara, but she soon found her hostess 
knew all about it. 

“Atherleigh has gone, he told me to make his 
adieux to you. Of course you know, Mary, you 
are a very fooli h girl!” 

The blue eyes met hers unflinchingly. 

“T was so sorry ; I never suspected it.” 

“ Everyone else did, but you are the blindest 
girl Lever knew. Child, child! do you mean to 
waste all the best years of your life in waiting for 
your curate ¢” 

“He is not ‘my curate’ any longer,” said 
Mary, “our engagement is broken off, but I 
could not think of marrying anyone else.” * 

“ Well, you musn’t cur your visit to me short, 
I don’t keep a supply of eligible young men on 
the premises on purpose to persecute you ; you 
will stay with me till the middle of Septem- 
ber, won’t you !” 

And Mary promised. 

It had been arranged that Lady Barbara’s maid 





should accompany Miss Grant at least as far as 
Standon Junction, where half a dozen platforms 
made changing trains » very difficult thing for a 
novice; but when the day came the maid had 
such a swollen face that it was impossible for her 
to venture out. 

Mary, the soul of good nature at all times, de- 
clared she could manage beautifully alone, and 
that the butler—whom Lady Barbara suggested 
as the maid’s successor— would only embarrass 
her. 

“You know,” said the girl sweetly, “ mother 
is nota great lady, and I have oftem travelled 
alone before.” : 

She carried her point, but Lady Barbara had 
sundry misgivings as she parted from her at the 
railway statioo, The kind-hearted widow had a 
profound dread of Standon Junction, which she 
considered “ fit to drive people mad”; although 
she tried to comfort herself with the thought of 
Mary’s sound common sense, she rather regretted 
she had not had her own way and dispatched the 
solemn butler in charge of her young friend. 

Mary had half-an-hour to wait.at Standon Junc- 
tion. Her luggage being labelled through, she 
did not trouble herself: at all about it, but sat 
down patiently on a bench close. by the book- 
stali to wait for the 2.30 train. Not unnaturally 
when a train came in at the stroke of the half 
hour, and the porters bawled out “ this way for 


‘| the up-train,” she imagined it to be the one she 


wanted, and calmly installed ‘hereelf in a first- 
class carriage. 

On ttey went, the train was evidently. an 
express, for it tore along at full-speed, not 
stopping until a full hour after they had left 
Standon Junction. 

Mary was rather relieved when a kind-looking 
old gentleman got into her compartment. She 
did not recognise the station, but that was not 
surprising, as che had only travelled on the Great 
Northern railway once before. . ‘She leant back in 
her corner, thinking she would be very glad when 
they reached King’s Cross, aud the old gentleman 
watching her thought what a pretty intelligent 
face she had, and wondered if she was to be his 
travelling companin for far. 

The train went on again, stopping only at rare 
intervals, and at last a v-gue alarm seized: Mary, 
and she asked her companion anxiously,— 

“Are we near London? I know we ought to 
be there at five, but it is only a quarter to, and E 
don’t recognize any of the stations,” 

Mr. Trevlyn looked at her anxiously. 

“Were you going to London ?” 

“ Yes ;” then, his grave face rather alarming 
her, “Oh, surely I can’t have got into the wrong 
train at the Junction ?” 

“TI am afraid you have,” said Mr, Trevlyn 
kindly, “This is the York train. ». We don’t'stop 
again till we get there. Surely none of the 
porters told you this was the London itraia 1” 

“No. Ihad half-an-hour to wait at Standon, 
and the porter who took my luggage told me to 
sit on a bench he pointed-out to me, aud that 
the train would be in at 230. This-came-in 
exactly at that time and two er three porters 
called out ‘now for the up-train,’ so. I supposed 
it to be right.” 4 

““Ah, you are London. born, and bred. Here 
“up "generally means Northwards. To describe 
the train you wanted the porter would have said, 
“ now for London and the South.” 

*‘ But what shall I do ?” cried Mary in genuine 
dismay, “it will be too late. for me to get to 
London to-night. Mother will be distracted.” 

“You can telegraph to her at York. I expect 
my wife to. come and meet me, and I am sure she 
will be. too pleased ‘to take you home for the 
night. You are far too young {o go alone to an 
hotel. and we will take great-care of you !” 

Mary had no time to exp: ess her thanks. The 
offer had hardly reached her, when an awful noise 
sounded in the car, and at the same time she was 
thrown violently face forward on the floor, Mr. 
Trevlyn would have-shared her fate but that he 
clung hold of the handle of the door, and, clutch- 
ing it like grim death, by sheer force kept his 
seat, but the carriage swayed uneasily from side 
to side, and fearful of what might happen next, he 
cautiously slipped on to the ground and stretched 
himself perfectly straight, knowing if another 
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collision occurred that would be his safest place, 
The carriage lamp had gone out, and from the 
darkness he gathered they were in a tunnel. 

Those minutes were among the most awful he 
had ever spent. He was unutterably thankful 
when the door was opened to admit a porter 
bearing a friendly lantern. 

‘“There’s been a collision, Much hurt, sir ?” 

“Only a little shaken ; but I’m very anxious 
about this young lady, she has never spoken or 
moved since she was thrown forward on her face.” 

“T'll get help, sir. The station’s only a few 
steps, half the train’s out of the tunnel, if you 
think you could walk to the platform.” 

But Mr. Trevlyn would not leave his pour little 
fellow traveller, and waited by her side until the 
porter returned with a comrade. Between them 
they raised Mary’s slight form and carried her to 
the little rustic station, which was just beyond 
the tunnel. 

The scene was one of terrible confusion ; the 
York train had run into a London goods, the very 
weight of whose trucks had made the collision a 
serious one. It seemed to Mr, Trevlyn the air 
was full of the moans of the injured, and two or 
three still figures, reverently covered with shawls, 
were already past human aid. 

The men laid Mary on the table in the waiting- 
room, and a young dector was soon in attendance, 

“Your daughter, sir?” he asked Mr, Trevlyn, 
as he examined the unconscious girl. 

“No; we were travelling together,” was the 
quiet reply, for Mr. Trevlyn did not think it 
necessary to mention he and theinjured girl were 
total strangers, A very brief survey seemed to 
suffice the doctor. He looked very grave. 

“There are no bones broken, and as far as I 
can judge at present no interior injuries, but 
there is a terrible shock to the nervous system. 
She seems perfectly stunned.” 

“Do you mean she is in danger ?” 

“T can’t say at present. I think she will pro- 
bably have brain fever, and that if she recovers 
her memory will be—at any rate for a time—a 
perfect blank. I don’t mean that she will be 


imbecile or deformed, only that she will have no | 


recollection of the past.” 

He moved on to attend to someone else. Mr. 
Trevlyn stcod a moment by Mary’s still form, lost 
in thought. No fate seemed to him so terrible 
as the one so glibly predicted by the young doctor. 
This girl, evidently a lady, would be left friend- 
less; unablé to tell those around her her name or 
any of the particulars which would help them to 
identify her relations. 

Mr. Trevlyn’s decision soon came. He and his 
wife were childless. - Only six months before they 
had buried their only daughter ; for Mona’s sake 
he could not leave this unknown girl to the 
chance charity of some hospital. He must take 
her home with him. 

A few questions told him they were ten miles 
from York, whither a train was just starting to 
convey such of the passengers as were equal to 
the journey. Mr. Trevlyn at once resolved to 
travel by it, and take his poor little fellow pas- 
senger with him. For his wife’s sake he wished 
as little delay as possible, since her anxiety about 
him would be terrible. 

The train reached York in thirty minutes, it 
went at a slow pace in consideration of the 
bruised and shakea condition of many of the pas- 
sengers,. His own groom was the first person 
Mr. Trevlyn saw on the platform. 

‘‘Thank Heaven you are safe, sir. My mis- 
tress is waiting in the carriage, she is almost 
frantic,” 

A very few words tuld Mrs, Trevlyn the story, 
She fully approved of her husbana’s action. 

“Poor girl! What a terrible thing; but, 
John, are you sure she did not tell you her name 
or give you any clue to her friends ?” 

“She told me she was going to London, and 
I gathered she lived alone with her mother. She 
may have mentioned where she had been stay - 
ing, but if so it has escaped my memory.” 

“Where did you get into the train ?” 

“At Deepdale. I fancy she got in at some 
large junction, and that was how the mistake 

ose,” 


They took Mary home to their own house in a 
pretty village five miles out of York, and their 





own doctor soon stood by her bed; but though 
he put his verdict in kinder tones than the 
abrupt young surgeon at the station, its tenor 
was the same. A long and dangerous illness la 
before the young stranger. She might sin 
under it. Even if she recovered her memory 
would probably be a blank for many months, 

John Trevlyn looked at his wife. 

“ What shall we do, Janet ?” 

“Keep her, of course,” said Mrs. Trevlyn, 
eagerly, “but, oh John, how her mother’s heart 
will ache to-night.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Lavy BaRBARA ERnscuirr was troubled when 
the morning after Mary’s departure she received 
a telegram from Mrs. Grant, “‘ Mary not returned, 
please let me know if anything is the matter.” 
Over and over again the widow read the message, 
then feeling the difficulty was beyond her, she 
sent a messenger to her son. with a note, begging 
him to come to her at once, 

“Tam introuble. Do not bring your wife,” 
she wrote, wishing to spare Muriel as long as 
possible, Sir Hector was at the lodge promptly, 
but even he looked staggered as he read Mrs. 
Grant’s telegram. 

“Mary is the last girl in the world to cause 
people needless anxiety,” he said, gravely. 
“Supposing for a moment she missed the train 
at Standon, she would have telegraphed to her 
mother.” 

“She could not have missed it,” said Lady 
Barbara, decidedly, ‘She had over an hour to 
wait.” 

“J can see only one thing for it,” said Sir 
Hector, gravely. “I must go to Standon and 
make inquiries. She must have had a porter to 
take her luggage from one platform to the other, 
and he may remember her.” 

But the gravity on his face alarmed his mother 
still further. 

“You don’t think Mary can have done any- 
thing rash—surely Hector.” 

“ My dear mother, if you mean do I think she 
has 1un away or is purposely causing us any 


anxiety, a thousand times no; but,” the young ; 


fellow’s voice broke with emotion, “there was a 
terrible accident near York yesterday afternoon 
to the two-thirty train from Standon. I hope 
and trust Mary did not get into it by mistake ; 
but——” 

“Oh, I’m sure she wouldn’t,” said Lady 
Barbara cheerfully. ‘She is much too clever to 
make such a mistake, I was afraid, you know, I 
am sure she cared for that curate more than 
anyone believed.” 

“If she had meant to commit suicide because her 
love affair had gone astray she would have done 
it long ago,” said Sir Hector, bravely. “She 
has looked years younger and brighter since she 
came here, besides Molly is too noble a woman 
for that sort of thing.” 

“ What excuse shall you make to Muriel }” 

“That you want me to go to London for you 
on -usiness. Muriel will not grudge me a day 
away from her. My wife and I understand each 
other too well for that.” 

“To London!” exclaimed Lady Barbara, 
“ why go there.” 

“Tf things look bad I shall go to the scene 
of the accident, and 1 may have to go to Mrs, 
Grant.” 

“ Will you send Muriel to me?” 

“ Better not, mother. You would be in a ter- 
rible plight with your mind full of Mary, and 
yet feeling you must keep your fears from my 
poor little wife.” 

Sir Hector reached Standon, and with incredible 
ease discovered the porter who had carried Mary’s 
boxes, 

“T told her the train started at two-thirty,” 
he said, in an aggrieved tone ; “but it was full 
twenty minutes late. When I went to look. for 
the lady and tell her it. was coming in she was 
gone. My mate told me she got into the York 
express. That did come in at two-thirty to the 
minute ; but it came the right-hand side of this 

tform, not the left. It never came into my 
ead anyone could make such a mistake. When 





I heard of the acccident to the two-thirty York 

express it gave me a turn, sir, for L feared the 

young lady might be hurt. I put her boxes in 

right for London, and you'll find them at King’s 

Cross. Thank you !” 

. Sir Hector pressed some money into the porter’s 
and, 

“Can you remember at all how she was dreased ? 
It is easier for me if I can describe her dress to 
the people where the accident happened,” 

“She had on a Jong grey cloak, sir, rather 
fussily made, anda soft velvet hat, just the -ame 
colour. But I’m hoping, sir, she got out at one 
of the other stations. The train stopped three 
times before the collision, and some one must 
have told her she was going away from London 
instead of to it.” 

At the little rustic station so suddenly become 
of importance, Sir Hector found pleuty of people 
ready to answer his questions, 

The station-master declared that there was no 
case of a young lady travelling alone, either 
among the injured, who were in a cottage hos- 
pital two miles off, or the less suffering passen- 
gers, who had been conveyed to their own homes. 

“You see, sir, that train only ran as far as 
York, ten miles on, and so there weren’t more 
than forty people in it when the accident hap- 
pened. I saw them all; and I’m ready.to swear 
no young lady was taken to the hospital. , There 
was a young lady dangerously hurt, too, but she 
went on to York with her father.” 

Sir Hector looked troubled. 

“Can you tell me the stations that train 
stopped at between Stancon and here?” 

“ Yes, sir, but——” the man hesitated. ‘ There 
were six persons killed in the collision, and two 
of them were quite young. One we found alone 
in a first-class carriage. It was shattered to bits. 
We had almost to dig her out from the heap of 
broken woodwork. It’s little wonder she was 
dead,” 

Sir Hector shuddered. 

“ Can I see her?” 

“You shall see her, sir; but her own mother 
wouldn’t know her now. Her injuries were ter- 
rible. The doctor says she must have been un- 
conscious before the roof of the carriage fell on 
her, and I hope he was right.” 

Sir Hector repeated his wish to see her, and, 
finally, he was taken to a room hard by where 
the six bodies of those killed in the accident were 
lying. 
vis heart ached as he saw that the figure 
pointed out to him was dressed in a long grey 
cloak. By her side was a velvet hat, crushed out 
of shape by the pressure of some heavy weight, 

He turned from the face with almost a sob of 
thankfulness his poor young wife was not with 
him. Yes, the station-master was right, her own 
mother could not have identified Mary now. 

“The under-clothes are very good, and marked 
‘M. G.,’ said the station-master. bin was nob 
a trace of lu e in the carriage ; but so 
ladies now Jone trouble themselves with small 
parcels,” 

“ T can identify her,” said Sir Hector hoaraely 
—my sister-in-law, Mary Grant, of Brighton. 
Must I stay to attend the inquest | I am most 
anxious to get back to Loudon and break the 
news to her mother.” 

“The inquest is adjourned till Saturday, sir,” 
said the station-master: “it would be desirable 
if you could attend then,” 

Poor Mrs, Grant } 

Sir Hector never knew how he broke the truth 
to her. He took all the trouble off her hands. 

In a few days another grave was in the little 
plot of ground in a country cemetery, where Dr. 
Grant was buried, and Mary’s weeping mother 
aud sisters put on mourning garments for the 
loved one they believed dead. 

* * * . 

The same post. brought Kenneth Arnold two let- 
ters, One informed him that the death of one of the 
Arrowsmith annuitants placed a house in the 
Retreat at his mother’s disposal ; the other told 
him of Mary’s death, He was alone in his stud 
when he read the fatal tidings, The little 
Dundases were at the Rectory to join a black- 
berrying party. Emily had gone in charge of 
them. Aa unwonted hush was over the house, 
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and it was two hours after the curate had fallen 
senseless to the ground that his sister Ada 
opened the door, to find out why the tea-bell had 
not brought him. 

Ada gave one look at the open letter lying by 
her brother’s side, and then she understood it all. 
The ill-luck which had pursued Kenneth’s 
courtship had dealt him a final blow. Now, 
when the obstacles to his marriage were disap- 
pearing one by one, his biide was taken from 
him by the Angel of Death. 

When the curate recovered consciousness he 
was lying on the sofa in the study, with Ada 
sitting near him. One look of entreaty he 
darted towards her. 

“Tt is quite true, Ken,” she said gently ; 
“ but, oh, I am so sorry for you. I don’t think 
any one ever was so unfortunate.” 

The changes the Curate had designed were 
carried through after all. His mother and 
sisters left him for a house in Arrowsmith’s 
Retreat. A staid housekeeper took care of his 
creature comforts, and at the end of a year when 
Mrs, Dundas and ber husband returned to Eng- 
land and reclaimed their boys, Kenneth was alone, 
but another change followed swiftly. The good 
old Rector of Kingsbury was gathered to his 
rest, and Kenneth, at thirty-six, found himself 
Jooking out for another curacy. 

Among the advertisements he answered was 
that of the vicar of a country village outside 
York. Some correspondence ensued, and Ken- 
neth agreed to preach a trial sermon on a week- 
day evening. He was to arrive early in the 
afternoon, and be the guest of the vicar. 

Mr. Rossiter met his possible curate at the 
station, and they drove home together. 

On the way they met an old gentleman riding 
a cob, who stopped to be introduced to Kenneth, 
and begged that he and the vicar would come in 
to supper after the service. 

“ What a pleasant face,” said Kenneth, as the 
stranger rode on, 

“He is the patron of this living, and I may 
say he has a heart of gold,” was the answer. 
“We is very rich; but he lost his only child 
about eighteen months ago. His grief aged him 
terribly. Though a young lady now living at the 
Grange is very dear to him and Mrs. Trevlyn— 
she cannot fill Mona’s place.” ; 

Mr. Arnold’s sermon was eloquent and im- 
pressive, the Vicar was delighted with it, and told 
the younger man so frankly as they strolled up 
the village lane to the Squire’s. 

Mrs, Trevlyn greeted them in the hall and Ted 
the way to the drawing-room, where she said 
they would fird her adopted daughter ; and then 
a wonderful thing happened. For the first time 
fur twelve months the cloud over the girl’s 
memory was lifted. She gave one glance at the 
straoger’s face, and then with the one word, 
“ Kenneth,” flung herself into his arms. 

It was a wonderful story Kenneth Arnold and 
Mary Grant had to tell, and as they listened, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevlyn could not be sufficiently thank- 
ful for the strange chance which had led Kenneth 
to answer Mr. Rossiter’s advertisement. 

Long after Mary had retircd, the curate and 
Mr. Trevlyn sat up discussing the wonderful 
discovery. 

“Tt is nine years since I first proposed to her,” 
Ken said simply, ‘‘and I am afraid my prospects 
are not much fwirer than they were then, but 
need we be parted any more. Don’t you think, 
sir, after all we have suffered we might be 
married at once and begin life together, though I 
am still only a curate.” 

“Tl think about it,” said the older man 
gravely ; “I can’t believe after all your griefs 
you have been brought together only to part 
again |” 

The next morning Mr. Rossiter asked Kenneth 
to come into his study, 

“Such a strange thing has happened,” he 
began, “after your discovery last night, I know 
you won't blame me, even though I may seem to 
have brought you here under false pretences. I 
can’t engage you as curate of Whitehills, because 
this morning I have had a letter from Lord 
Atherleigh, an old puri of mine, offering me the 
living of Kingsbury. Asyou are doubtless aware 
the value is twice that of Whitehills, and as I 





have seven children you must not think me 
mercenary if I consider that.” 

“T feel so intensely grateful to you for being 
the cause of my coming here,” said Kenneth, 
“that nothing you could do would make me feel 
anything but your debtor. I shall get another 
curacy in time, I daresay, though,” with a smile, 
“T would gladly have been your assistant.” 

Mr. Rossiter had a scheme in his head. He 
went over to see the squire alone, though both he 
and Kenneth had been asked to lunch later. 

“ My dear friend,” said John Trevlyn, “ J don’t 
blame you. Twelve hundred a year is better than 
six. We shall miss you and your good wife, but 
if you have to leave us you could not have done 
it at a better time, for I can now offer the living 
to Mr. Arnold, and so not only keep Mary near 
us, but give a happy ending to their long engage- 
ment.” 

They were married the following month these 
two patient ones, who had loved so long and been 
so terribly unlucky. The wedding was at White- 
hills, and Mrs. Trevlyn gave the wedding breax- 
fast, but Mary’s mother and sisters—who rejoiced 
over her as one given back to them from the 
dead—were present, and so was Ada Arnold, who 
was unselfishly glad of her brother’s happiness. 

She was the sole bridesmaid, for Maude Grant 
had disqualified herself for that post by marrying 
Lord Atherleigh just six weeks before. 

Compared to her sisters’ brilliant matches, 
Mary Arnold had not “ married well,” but she 
herself is perfectly content with the happiness 
which came to her after those long years of 
waiting ; and even such critical people as Lady 
Barbara and Lord Atherleigh confess at last that 
if the curate of Kingsbury and his fiancée were 
desperately unlucky, it would be hard to-find a 
happier pair than the Vicar of Whitehills and his 
wife. 

[THE END.] 








UNCLE JOHN’S GIFT. 
-—0:— 


“A man’s hat in his hand never did him any 
harm, Ralph, and I wish, dear, you had been a 
little more civil to Uncle John.” 

“Nonsense, Mary darling. I don’t like John 
Dawson and his ways, and I am not going to pre- 
tend I do.” 

“His ways are very good ways. No one can 
say wrong of Uncle John, Ralph.” 

“That is just it; they are too good. I rather 
think I am old enough to know what I am doing, 
and what I want. I have a good farm, I don’t 
owea penny, and I never mean to ask a favour, 
except of you, or of my own hands. IfI 
palavered over John Dawson, he would be the 
very first to say I wanted the trifle of money 
he may have saved.” 

Mary sighed, and then looked up into Ralph’s 
hondsome face and smiled. Ralph, of course, was 
right ; a man with such eyes and such a figure 
could not, in love’s sight, be wrong. He was 
brave and confident, too, and had that way of 
assertion which only very cool and eensible 
people can resist. 

Uncle John sighed, too, but it was a different 
sigh from Mary’s. He loved his niece with a 
wise and tender affection, and she had not chosen 
the husband that he would have chosen for her. 
R Iph Foster was indeed “ well-to-do,” and had 
a fair character, but the keen old man saw radical 
defects in it. 

“ He listens to no one but himself, and so he 
hears no advice but a flatterer’s,” said Mr. Daw- 
son; “besides, Mary, he’s so proud, that I am 
afraid he’s bound to have a tumble.” 

“But, uncle, he has a big heart, and he’s a 
good farmer, and even you can see that he is the 
handsomest man in Dornton.” 

“That is all true, girl, but God does not 
measure men by inches,” 

However, in spite of all disaffection, Mary 
Dawson’s wedding with Ralph Foster came off 
with great and wide-spread hospitality. 

John Dawson had been for more than forty 
years the physician and friend of all the Dornton 


families, rich and poor, and not one of them 
missed an invitation. The gentry feasted in the 
vak-raftered parlour, and the shepherds and cot- 
ters in the big barn. But all were merry, and 
full of good wishes for the pretty bride and her 
handsome husband. 

The number of bridal presents Mary received 
testified to it. Ralph’s sideboard and buffet 
would be bright with silver tokens, and his 
presses full of snowy damask and fine-spun linen 
and blankets. But, upon the whole, it rather 
mortified him. 

He could not feel the loving kindness that 
sanctified the gifts, aud the obligation was not 
pleasant to the self-sufficient young man. 

He had assured Dr. Dawson voluntarily, and 
with rather unnecessary pride, that he wanted 
nothing with Mary, neither gold nor gear nor 
land ; and yet, for all that, he looked rather 
anxiously for the old man’s offering. 

John Dawson was believed, in spite of his 
eccentric attentions to poor patients, to “ have 
money,’’and Kalph felt that a handsome cheque 
on the Dornton Bank, or a few government 
bonds, would not be out of place; for he had 
been at scme expense in re-furnishing the old 
farm-house, and he was very anxious to try some 
new scientific experiment with his worn-out 
land, 

But Mary said nothing about her uncle’s 
present, and Ralph was far too proud toask her, 
until nearly a year after their marriage. But one 
day he had a long talk with old Squire Westleigh 
about “high farming,” and then the two men 
drifted into the discussion of some scheme for 
the draining of Fair Meadow. 

Then Ralph, thinking it all over as he smoked 
his pipe by the blazing fire, saw untold wealth 
of harvest from the rich alluvial soil, and fabu- 
lous wheat-fields growing where men now caught 
leeches or shot wild-fowl. 

If he only had money! If he only had one 
thousand pounds in cash! Weatleigh aud he 
would buy and drain the Meadow. He sat 
dreaming over the project, and counted the acres 
and bushels over and over until he began to 
look upon Fair Meadow as the one thing upon 
earth tobe desired. 

“Mary,” he said, suddenly, to the little wife, 
sewing and gently rocking herself beside him, 
“Mary, what did Uncle John give you for a 
wedding: present? You never told me.” 

“T thought you would not like it, Ralph.” 

“ Very likely not, but, nevertheless, what was 
it?” 

“A Bible.” 

“ Just like him ; and we had two family ones 
to begin with, not to speak of the little ones you 
have in almost every room.” 

“In the same way, Ralph, people gave us nap- 
kins enough for three generations, and silver 
mugs enough to serve all our friends. Uncle’s 
Bible was by no means an ordinary one.” 

“ How not ?” 

“Tt has been in the Dawson household since 
A.D. 1616, and contains the family register. for 
more than two hundred years. Iam the last of 
our branch ; uncle thought I would like to have 
it. Itis a queer old book with great brass 
clasps. I made uncle two solemn promises over 


“ What were they?” 

“That I would never part with it under any 
circutastances, unless it was to give it again in 
his charge, and—and—” 

“ Well, what else ?” 

“That when every other source of help and 
comfort failed me, I would go to it—don’t look 
so angry, Ralph.” 

“T think I have good cause to be angry ; it 
was like a prophecy of ill-fortune. Why should 
he forespeak sorrow for you? And why should 
he suppose that you would need Kelp or comfort 
I could not give you? If he had given you a 
thousand pounds it would have been more to the 
purpose.” 

Mary looked quickly up. She had never heard 
such a sentiment from Ralph’s lips before. Then 
she laughed gaily. 

“ A thousand pounds, Ralph! Why, what on 
earth should we do with so much money ?” 





“ Buy and drain Fair Meadow, Mary.” 
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Mary drew her eyebrows together and looked 
wonderingly at Ralph, who had risen and was 
pacing the floor with rapid, thoughtful steps. 

‘Why, love,” she said, anxiously, “ what can 
you mean ? Fair Meadow! What is that worth ?” 

“A few leeches and wild birds now, Mary; 
but acres and acres of golden wheat and rich 
meadow-grass if it is drained. I was talking 
with Westleigh about it to-day. Both our 
uplands are worn out ; the Meadow lies between 
us. I would give five years of my life to own 
half of it, and money sufficient to drain and 
cultivate it.. 

“How much money would do, Ralph?” 

“A thousand pounds. I could drain part, and 
then save the proceeds to drain the rest. But 
where could I get the money ?” 

“T was thinking of Uncle John. Would you 
let me ask him ?” 

Nothing is so wonderful as the growth of a 
master-passion, Ina few hours the desire for 
this particular piece of land had strengthened it- 
self so that Ralph n to consider whether it 
might not be worth while to let his wife go bor- 
rowing for him; and the longer he talked, the 
more eager he became ; so that, at Jast, Mary felt 
hurt to see what a trifle he made of her feelings 
and of the risk her Uncle would run. 

However, next day she went to see the old man, 
and, as they sat together over their tea and 
crumpets, said,— 

“Uncle, Ralph wants to join Squire Westleigh 
in buying the Fair Meadow.” 

“ What for?” 

“They talk 
meadows.” 

“Tt will needa sight of drainage, and that 
meaus a sight of money. I should not think 
Ralph had idle cash sufficient.” 

“ He wants to borrow it.” 

John’s face clouded. 

“Wonders never cease. I thought Ralph 
Foster would starve before he would borrow or 
owe money.” 

“Don’t cast up the past, uncle. Ralph thinks 
that if he could borrow a thousand pounds he 
would make it ten in a very few years; and, 
uncle, I came to-day to ask you to lend him it.” 

“You came a useless journey, Mary, for I don’t 
like that pride that makes others stoop for its 
conceit.” 

“ Squire Westleigh said you had plenty of 
money in the bank.’ 

“Té€ I had money I'd never trust it in any bank ; 
but I make no more than I need now. I am 
getting an old man, Mary,” 

“ Ralph will be sorely disappointed.” 

“He has no reason to be so. I told him you 
would have no fortune, and he quite scorned 
the thought of money with you. He had his 
choice between you and Millie Graham with the 
Wynton Manor at her will.” 

The old man was quite gloomy after this talk ; 
and Mary was almost glad to escape from the 
silent hearthstone to the bustle of her own busy 
farm and the noisy welcome of her husband. 

Ralph took the refusal very proudly, but the 
idea now became paramount, and Mr. 
Dawson’s refusal had only made him the more 
determined to carry out the project. He had a 
fierce struggle with his pride and his independ- 
ence, but the next day he went into Dornton and 
made arrangements to raise the money by amort- 
gage on the farm that had been unincumbered 
for six hundred years. 

In a few weeks all arrangements had been made, 
Fair Meadows had been bought, surveyed and 
divided, and the partners in its drainage went to 
work. It soon proved itself a drainage of two 
kinds. After many hundreds of pounds had 
been spent to very little purpose, more exper- 
ienced surveyors had to be sent for, and entirely 
new means and machinery used. Too much had 
been thrown into the Meadow to abandon the 
project, and yet the constant cry for ‘ money” 
was fast exhausting the patience and purses of 
both Squire Westleigh and Ralph Foster. 

The former, more able to bear his loss, became, 
after two years’ labour, quite indifferent, talked 
of the affair as hopeless, and was half angry at 
Ralph for persisting. But something like despe- 
ration animated the young farmer, for he had so 


of great wheat-fields and 





far mortgaged his home and estate that their 
a was hopeless if Fair Meadow failed 
m 


Poor Mary, with two little babies to care for, 
strove to help him by taking upon herself labours 
she was totally unfit for ; and she rapidly broke 
down between the unusual physical strain and 
the constant, anxious worry regarding Ralph. 
For all her husband’s life dwindled down to 
those damp, black acres of rich mud. Mary got 
to hate the name and shudder at the sight of 
Fair Meadow, and with that touch of supersti- 
tion always lingering in north-country minds, 
she half feared it had bewitched him; for he 
worked there through long days, until he came 
home too weary to speak to her or even notice 
the children ; while every pound he could get 
was hopelessly sunk in its treacherous depths. 

It was pitiful, too, to see the bare uplands of 
the farm that were once white with mountain- 
sheep ; and the great barns and byres nearly 
empty, that had once been full of Normandy 
farm-horses and dewy-lipped Alderneys. But 
things got worse and worse, and in the middle of 
a dreary winter, just before the birth of her third 
child, Uncle John died. Fifty pounds to defray 
his funeral expenses was nearly all the money 
found ; but he left Mary his house and furniture, 
— his last breath reminded her of the old 

ible. 

“You'll be needing it soon, Mary dear, I know ; 
don’t forget me when you come to that day.” 

These were his last words, and Mary pondered 
them that evening as she sat, silent, beside her 
sleeping children. 

It was hard to sell the dear old home, but 
Ralph would hear of nothing else ; so the doctor’s 
house went into the market ; the quaint furni- 
ture was scattered all over Dornton, and the 
money went into Fair Meadow. 

It only put off the evil day. Squire West- 
leigh abandoned his improvements ; he would 
throw no more good money after bad, he said ; 
but Ralph, with a determination that many 
thought a kind of madness, worked away. 

And really, in the fourth year, it looked aa if 
he would succeed. A portion that had been 
finished produced such a crop as made the farmers 
round the craggy hills doubt their own eyes. 
Ralph was jubilant ; what could be done for two 
acres could be done for two hundred. He had 
proved his position, and was more enthusiastic 
than ever over his idea. 

But Mary was almost hopeless. She was 
beginning to suffer for very necessities ; strange 
hard men came with authority about her home, 
and Ralph looked so ill and haggard and was so 
irritable that her cup was full of sorrow. One 
gloomy afternoon, when it rained so heavily that 
work was impossible, she ventured to try to 
reason with and comfort the gloomy man, looking 
dolefully across the empty farm-yard toward the 
great, flat, dreary meadow. 

“Tt will soon be over, my poor Mary,” he said. 
“To-morrow I am going into Dornton, to get 
another five hundred pounds, if J can, upon the 
farm plenishing and the remnant of the stock. I 
am sure, if I get it, to put the whole land under 
wheat this year, avd that will practically save us. 
If I don’t, I have lost my estate and all these 
years’ labour, and we shall leave this place, 
beggars, within a month. You know the worst 
now, Mary.” 

The next day, amid the driving storm, she 
watcked her husband make his last desperate 
effort. She turned and looked upon the pleasant 
room, with her three children playing uncon- 
sciously about it ; then she fled upstairs, and, 
falling down upon her knees, poured out all her 
heart in passionate, pleading prayer. As she 
rose, with streaming eyes, Uncle John’s last words 
flashed across her mind. Somehow, they held a 
new meaning for her. She unlocked her drawer, 
and lifted the old brass-bound book carefully and 
tenderly out. 

“Tt has comforted my fathers and mothers for 
many a generation,” she said softly. “I will see 
what it will Go for me.” And she unclasped it 
with a prayer: “‘I was brought low, and He 
helped me.’” 

They were good words, and she read the whole 
psalm through, and turned the leaf. A Bank-of- 





England bill for one hundred pounds fell at her 
feet. She lifted it as though it had fallen from 
heaven, and commenced to turn, with eager, 
trembling fingers, the well-worn pages. One 
after another, bills fluttered into her lap until, 
from between the boards of Uncle John’s wed- 
ding-gift, she hid taken eight thousand eight 
hundred pounds, 

Can any one guess how she prayed again, and 
with what a radiant face she met the cross, 
wretched man that, half-drowned with the storm, 
walked, about sundown, up to the hearthstone ? 

“ Ralph ! Ralph!” she cried, joyously. “ Never 
look sad again! Uncle John’s wedding-gift has 
seg us!” And she spread the money before 

im. 

Mary was right ; the money saved Ralph every 
way. He bought Westleigh out ; he paid out all 
claims on his home: he restocked his farm, and 
triumphantly finished the draining of Fair 
Meadow. 

To-day, among the craggy, barren miles of 
Parkston, there is a glorious stretch of wheat- 
fields and meadow pastures, and many a traveller 
wonders at the bright and fruitful oasis in the 
barren country ; then some countryman will say : 
“Tt was aince the devil’s own acres, sir, and men 
and sheep past counting lost their lives in its 
bogs ; but Ralph Foster wi’ sair labour and mair 
gold, drained the ill land, and he and his ha’e 
grown rich on its outcome ; though folks do say 
as he found a crock o’ gold there one lucky day.” 

Mary’s fortune was oddly given, but the 
eccentric old man did not judge far amiss. His 
wedding-gift was blessed as he intended it should 
be—in two ways—for Mary and Ralph learned 
to love it, not only for the material help it had 
brought them in their extremity, but also for the 
promise of the far more exceeding and abundant 
riches which it promises and provides for. 








A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


AurnoucH Leam’s visit with her friends had 
come to an end, Miss Greatorex did not return to 
Croomehurst immediately, as Molly rather antici- 
pated she would do, especially after Dr. Wyllie’s 
last report of Lady Gertrude, which had not been 
at all encouraging. 

“T am going to stay with Grandmamma,” 
Leam said to Molly when they met on the after- 
noon of the day following the wedding. There 
was a faint smile on her face as she greeted 
Basil’s sister ; but Molly felt a little concerned 
as she looked at Leam, there was such an absence 
of health or life about her. 

“ Are you quite, quite well, Leam ?” she asked, 
in her quick sympathetic way. ‘I don’t believe 
London agrees with you—you look so very white 
and tired ! ” 

Leam laughed shrilly. 

“ Old age creeping on, I suppose. I am quite 
well, thank you, Molly, although I do agree with 
you a little; 1 don’t think London does suit me 
very, very well, one dves so much all the time!” 

“ And you woa’t get avy rest while you are 
with the Duchess either,” said Molly. To her- 
self the girl was wondering slightly what could 
have induced Leam to undertake this visiv to her 
grandmother. Molly was perfectly aware there 
wes no pleasant feeling existing between the 
young woman and the old. 

“Tt will only be for a fortnight ! ’’ Leam’s tone 
had a dull, weary touch in it as she spoke. “My 
grandmother is an autocratic sort of person, you 
know, Molly, and she would be furious if I ven- 
tured to return to Croomehurst without spend- 
ing a few days with her first,—not that she cares 
in the very least about having me. She hates me!” 
Leam said quite coolly, “aud I return her dislike 
with interest, all the same ! ” 

“Well, that is a state of things I am quite 
sure I could never undertake,” Molly cried 
promptly. “If I don’t like a person I don’t 
want to have anything to do with them. There 
are lots of our relations who are furious with me 
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for being a9 independent of them. TIexpect some 
of them will be nice aud disagreeable when they 
receive the announcement of Basil’s marriage !” 

Leam's eyes had a little flash in them for a 
moment, though her voice was still cold and lan- 
guid. 

“Why should they be?” she queried. 
* Your brother's wife is a lady by birth, is she 
aot t" 

Molly flushed hotly. Though there was nothing 
really to resent in this speech, yet she did resent 
it, and quickly, too. 

“I was alluding to the fact of their not being 
invited to the wedding,” she said very coldly. 
“This will havo caused a lot of annoyance, I am 
sure. As to my darling Justina, no one living in 
their senses could permit themselves to doubt, 
for a single instant, her absolute equality with 
ourselves aud her superiority over most other 
women.” 

It was Leam's turn to flush now, which she 
did vividly. Her heart was a mass of savage 
anger, but she curbed this anger by an effort. 

“Dear Molly, what an explosive little person 
you are!” she said half laughingly. 

Molly looked at her keenly. 

© Yes, I am, on some things !” 

“ And Lady Fothergill is evidently going to be 
one of these things.” 

Molly did not answer immediately, she felt all 
at once a longing come over her to escape out of 
this roow, out of Leam's presence into the sun- 
shine and fre-h air beyond, All those vague dis- 
quieting emotions that Molly had felt about 
Leam, when the truth of Basil’s heart had been 
revealed to his sister, returued now tu annoy her, 
and a new feeling, a doubt, a dislike to Leam 
came in company with them, Molly struggled 
instantly against this sensation, for it was not to 
be denied thst, but for Leam’s friendship and aid, 
at this moment Justina, instead of being with 
her husband, instead of tasting the sweets of a 
long, denied peace and happiness, would have 
been imprisoned in a vessel bound to the other 
side of the world, It was the very first suggestion 
of possible deception that came into Molly’s 
mind, and though she instantly crushed away 
this idea a trace of it lingered, and would not be 
wiped out, 

“T love my brother's wife,” she said gently yet 
gravely when she spoke. “I learned to love her 
long, long bef re I had the remotest idea of what 
she was to Basil, I honour her and esteem her 
in a way I cannot fully describe, I am not go- 
ing to be explosive about Justina, but I always 
shall be enthuriastic, for I know her real value 
and hew very, very few there are like her in this 
world !” 

Leam bit her pale lip and her hands moved 
restlessly 

“I congratulate you,” she said in what was 
meant to be a light, an airy tone. ‘I congratu- 
{ate you on having found so much perfection in 
any ove human being, I think you are quite 
right to be enthusiastic over Lady Fothergill. 
She is a lovely young creature, and will make a 
beautiful mistress for your brother’s home,” 

Molly accepted this in silence, 

* And when are we to expect to see you in 
Croomehurst, Leam ¢" she asked, when she broke 
the pause, “ I suppore you will come for Bee's 
wedding—that will be in three weeks’ time from 
now.” 

“Oh! I suppose I must be there for that,’ 
Leam answere! with her faint, cold smile. “ Bee 
would not consider herself married unless ‘I were 
there, I do believe; although her affection for 
me has become greatly tempered since her en- 
gagement to Dr. Wyllie" 

“She had an infatuation for you; but, of 
course, it could not last. That sort of thing never 
does. Bee is now growivg out of her baby- 
hood.” 

Molly spoke shortly, and she knew it ; but the 
fact was that there was something about Leam 
th t anvoyed and di-furbed her this afternoon. 
She was vexed with herself for having these feel- 
ings, but she could uot help it, Leam’s manner 
seemed to convey a disagreeable ixtention of 
eome soit or other. Molly could not define her 
feelings exactly ; only she knew it was a real 





relief and pleasure when she had said good-bye, 
and was out of the house once more, 

She had remained one night in London. staying 
with Lady Sartoris for this occasion. She was re- 
turning to Croome Ha!l later in the afternoon, 
and, in fact, she had taken farewell of Justina’s 
aunt, had o: dered her maid and luggage to go to 
the station, and was bent on doing a little shop- 
ping by herself before going thither herself. 

As she went down the sunlit streets in het 
hanson the soft early summer wind blew away 
a good deal of the irritation produced in her 
short inte: view with Leam. 

‘I daresay it is all nonsense. Why should I 
imagine every sort of dieagreeable thing? Leam 
never was @ gracious or sympathetic persou, and 
I don’t suppose she’ will take the trouble to 
change herself just to please me!” 

This was Molly’s thought as she stopped before 
a jeweller’s shop in Bond-street and went in to 
inquire how her present for Bee Somerset was pro- 
gressing. In the most natural way in the world 
Lord Dunchester was lounging just inside the 
doorway. 

Molly blushed when she saw him, but she was 
also severe, 

“What are you doing here?” she inquired, 
ehortly. 

“You told me last night you were coming,” 
was the answer. 

This did not satisfy Molly. 

“ Must you go everywhere I go?” sheinquired 
a second time, trying to make her pretty piquante 
face grow uncompromis ngly stern beneath her 
dainty hat. 

Lord Dunchester was not in the least awed. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly and audaciously 
to this query, and then they both laughed. 

“T mast warn you. I am in a dreadful temper, 
Philip,” the girl said, as they stood waiting for 
the piece of jewellery to be brought to them. 

“Ts that anything strange?” asked Lord Dun- 
chester, with a gleam in his eye. 

Molly annihilated him with a glance from her 
brown orbs, 

“Are you imagining you are coming to the 
station with me?” she asked, with preternatural 
calmness. 

“ Not imagining exactly—intending is what is 
in my mind.” 

“You are a most impertinent man !” 

“ And you require an impertinent man to be 
with you constantly, just so that you shall not 
get out of practice in your bullying !” 

“ Oh, Philip!” 

Molly’s eyes were full of pathetic entreaty. 
Lord Dunchester managed to hold her hand in 
his for a moment. 

“ Darling,” he said, under his breath, and then 
with more emphasis : “ My darling !” 

Molly could find no words in such a moment ; 
her face grew rosy-red for a little space and then 
it became very pale, and as she bent over the 
pearl necklace with its diamond clasp which was 
to grace pretty Bee’s throat on her wedding. The 
man standing beside her saw a softness and a 
tremulous beauty on her face he had never seen 
there before. If there had been any doubt in his 
heart or fear touching his hope, this glimpse of 
Molly’s face would have speedily dispelled both ; 
as it was, he was only conscious of an intense 
degree of happiness—an emotion that transformed 
the whole world to his eyes, 

“You will let me take you to the station {” he 
asked, as they finally left the shop. “ Basil said 
I was to look after you, you know, Molly.” 

“ So like Bay ! As if I were a baby of two, and 
sure to be run over if left to myself !" 

Molly tried to speak in her old audacious 
manner, but it was a failure. 

“T don’t think you will be run over ; but, all 
the same, I feel I should like to take care of you 
always. May I, Mol'y ?” 

He had handed her into the hansom and was 
now sitting in it himself, 

Molly did not reply to his last question 
directly. ' 

“This, this is most impertinent of you, Philip, 
and it is not quite right, is it? What will people 
say?” 

Lord Dunchester laughed. 

“JT will tell you what they will say, Molly, 





They will say we must be eng»ged and are going 
to be married very soon, oe hs 
right in all they say, won’t thy, Molly dear?” 
Molly could only gasp and endeavour to regain 
supremacy of herself and the moment. 
“T have no words to,——” she began: feebl 
but Lord Dunchester stopped her, 7 
“It is not words I want, Molly; only one 
word ; one little, little word, that is so easy to 
say and will make my life a heaven!” 
Molly laughed nervously, 


“ Dear me, what a marvellous word ! J don’t 


know it, Philip, if I had I should have used it 
before scores of times |” 

The young man looked earnestly and d 
— at the pretty audacious face beside 

m. 

“Molly,” he'‘said solemnly, “if you are not 
very careful I shall kiss you on the Fpot, though 
we are in the middle of ‘Bond-street ! 

Molly turned suddenly pale at such a threat. 
Then, with a change of manner that was simply 
adorable, she put her small hand in to his. 

“ What is the word you want to ask me, Philip 
dear,’’ she said in a soft shy voice, and after that 
the drive to the station was a happy delicious 
dream to them both, and came to an end much 
too svon, for the train that was to carry Molly to 
her home would separate them for at least a few 


ours. 

“T shall be at the hut early to-morrow, my 
dearest,” the Earl said, as the moments drew 
near for Molly’s departure. ‘ You will be glad 
to see me, will you not, my darling ?” 

Molly was regaining her old self. 

“Cela depends!” she cried. “I daresay. I 
shall like it a little bit, because Aunt Caroline is 
coming down this evening to stay with me till 
Basil and Justina return home, and a little of 
Aunt Caroline goes a very long way.” 

As they were walking to and fro in the station 
waiting for the platform to be opened a train 
arrived full of passengers from some. small race 
meeting. Lord Dunchester drew Molly a little 
on one side to let the stream of men pass by. 

“Qh ! Philip, look ! there is Mr. St. Leger. Oh ! 
don’t.let us meet him. I hope it is not wrong of 
me, but I cannot endure that man. [ like him 
even less than I used to do.” 

Lord Dunchester’s face had a shadow. and a 


frown on it. 


“T ought to have been shot before I brought 
such a man down to Croomehurst ; but I-did not 
know then what I know now about him, and, 
moreover, I was a blind fool in those days, wasn’t 
I, Molly ?” 

“ You were always, my dear, dear Philip,” the 
girl answered, with something like passion in her 
voice. then she gave a sigh of relief. “ He has.not 
seen us, Philip. What an escape ! How»habby he 
looks, and how oddly he is walking. Look! he 
cannot go straight.” 

“ He is not quite sober,” said the Earl, watch- 
ing the man disappear out of the station. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly St. Leger has deteriorated in the last few 
months, I never saw him drink when he was with 
me, and he always had a very spick-and-span air 
as if he were just out of a ba: dbox,” 

“T have been to see Leam this afternoon,” 
Molly said, as they went down the pla‘form.. She 
did not know why the sight of Mr. St. Leger 
should have reminded her of Leam, but un- 
doubtedly he did do so, “I found her so disagree- 
able—so odd, one might almost say—Philip ?” 

“She is a curious woman. To me I must confess 
she is distinctly antipathetic, I never could have 
believed it possible she could have shown herself 
“+ ed and kind as she appears to have been 

ately.” 

“Strange things happen when least expected,” 
Molly observed lightly, and then she blushed as 
her lover looked at her and made answer: to this 
speech by the expression of his eyes, 

“Strange things and sweet ones, too,” he said 
in a whisper as he put her into the railway car- 
riage, and then slanding bareheaded he bent and 
kissed her hands like a knight giving homage to 
his queen. ° 

“You have made me the happiest man in the 
world,” he said, just as they were gliding apart, 
“and you shall be proud of me, too, Molly darling: 
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I mean to be a real true man, for your sake—for 
the sake of your beautiful faith and love!” = _ 
There was a smile on Molly’s lips, but a mist, 
over her eyes as she gaved after that tall ge 
looking form till she was whirled out of sigh 
then, knowing she was quite alone and would bet 


undisturbed throughout her journey, she flung 


herself back int#a corner and gave way, tog 
great happiness and excitement and emotion@a 
burst of tears. 

<“T am so bappy I must cry !” she said 
self, and the fit uf weeping did her a lot of 
a a knew it- was possible fur any hut 
to feel such happiness,” Molly said af 
sat thinking over all the events® 
last fewdays, “Most surely I never imagia Na 
would come to me, There is nothing I wan 


now ; my darling Bay is happy ; 
‘nr i 


nel 


my 
Just is happy ; my dear, dear Philip i 
all seems too much, I don’t like to 


but, ble-s me! what croak I am, @& if there i in 
likely to be anything ! - Now I must just dry my 
eyes and make myself presentable, for Bre will 
be at the station, and everybody’ will want t) 
know everything and ask me ip ble 
questions, and I can not appear suddenly after) 
my brother's wedding with my eyes full of tears; 
it would upset them all and make them imagine 
something was wrong instead of everything being, 
so delicious as it is !” 


_——— 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Sm Basrr and his bride ae absent about a 
fortnight or three weeks. They arrived, in fact, 
at their home just a couple of days before the 
oe of pretty fairy-like’ Bee Somerset to Dr. 

yllie. 

If it had not beén for this fact, Sir Basil 
would have kept his young wife away for a 
longer period, but Justina expressed such a desire 
to be present at Bee’s wedding, and Bee herself 
had written such an eager little pleading letter 
to them both, that there was nothing to do but 
to set on their homeward way. 

Their honeymoon trip, had been an uncon- 
ventional, but a most delightful one. They had 
‘simply wandered about through the _ lovely 
counties of England ; beginning with'a vi-it to 
Justina’s old home, to the house where her child- 
hood had been spent, and where Basil had grown 
to love her with a boyish intensity and eagerness 
that was the foundation stone of his manhood’s 
devotion. 

From here’ they had gone from one place to 
another, choosing some town that one or both of 
them had’ always wished to see, and as they 
nioved about through the summer-decked country 
it seemed te them both as though Heaven and 
futurity could never reveal greater bliss than that 
which was given to them now, 

Although Justina shrank from it, she was 
obliged to go through the ordeal of a public 
reception to her husband’s estate and home. 
Croomehurst- was. en.fére for the occasion ; the 
station was decorated, the roadways were 
traversed by floral archways and gay with 
bunting. 

A schoo] treat was given to the village 
children, and they were placed in two lines on 
either side of the station entrance to throw 
flowers and shout shrill hurrahs as the newly- 
married and illustrious couple appeared. 

Molly bad tried to stem the enthusiasm, but in 
vain. 

“Croomehurst has gone crazy,” she said to her 
lover in despair, . “There is to be a perfect 
ols atin Philip. ... I don’t know what Basil will 
say! 

“Tt is a penalty he must pay for being tb 
‘iggest person in the neighbourhood, and also*the 
miost popular,” was Lord Dunchester’s reply to 
this, “I hope he means to.represent us at the 
next election ; we shall- send him up with a 
majority that will startle some of them, I can 
tell you. Tam delighted Croomehurst knows its 
duty so well. This sort of thing is good for 
trade ; just think of the amount of bunting and 
red cloth that will be sold out of that one big 


ink about |: ; 
it in case anything sheuld come to change it all; } ” 





shop in the vi 


}Why, we shall send up the 
receipts to am 


us degree !” 
vf all the excitement. 
bthing can’ be too much to welcome dear 
Si Basil aud/that lovely young wife of his,” she 
jeclared, and she who suggested to Molly 
bg vy given to Justina to make 
ible for this occasion. 


eee but.she cannot study 
weten her ‘to make herself 


“look sweet whatever 
fone to fall duwn and 


all my predictions 

t into a most’ wonders 
“personit”’ Molly said to Lord 
; than once during these 


’ , Wyllie’ to be congratulated 
“hina,” the Earl remarked quite 


With what is mine!” 
tly for this, and then 
asia revenge. 

portant day arrived 


nt brou, ” taal letter from Miss 


44 a is Coming home to-day,” she announced 
to Bee Somerset when. they met to discuss the 
eee angeme I had a letter from 

her a mir ring. fe will arrive before 
diner and will walk over aod have a chat with 
mé later on. She does not know, of course, 
what a day this is to us ! 1” 

oe not be a bit surprised if she 

travelled from London in the same train as Sir 
Basil and hig. wife ; ; if so, she will come in for her 
share of the excitement!” ~ 

* “she will hate,” 
promptly. 

“Yes,” Bee assented. “ Under the circum- 
star ces, I am sure she will,” to herself now, and 
later on she confided the thought that she hoped 
Leam would ndt-so chance to arrive at this one 
hour, “It will spoil it, rather,” Bee said. 

Dr. Wyllie could not understand why this 
should be. 

“ Have you forgotten, my little one, that it was 
all owing to Miss Greatorex that Sir Basil is as 
thappy as he is to-day 7”” 

“No; I have not forgotten that strange thing, 
and it is very very strange to me, Jaspar, for L 
think I am the only person iu the world who 
really knew the truth—that Leam simply hated 
Mrs. Seaton in a way that was almost terrible. 
I am sure, too, looking back on things, that 
Leam always intended to inarry Sir Basil, and 
s0o——’ 

And here Bee came to a momentary pause. 

“And so you Bee, Jaspar, I am just a little 
puzzled, and — 

In, fact, it was not ,easy for Bee to express 
exactly what she did feel upon this matter. 
she was conscious of now was a distinct hope 
that Leam-would not arrive at the same time as 
the bride and bridegro:m. 

“ No douot it was very silly of me,” she said to 
herself, “but I shall have an uucomfortable 
feeling ; it will be a sort of bad omen.” 

Bee’s hope was destined to be frustrated. The 
train that. bore Basil Fothergill avd his young 
wife into the gaily decora' ed. Croomehurat station 
carried also Miss Greatorex and her maid as 
passengers, and Leam found, to her intense 
mortification and. bitterness, that she had 
returned to her howe just in the very hour of 
Justiuas public triumph, and that she must 
stand on one sie and watch the demonstrations 
of affention and admiration lavished on the woman 
whom, in her hate and unjust rage, she denounced 
«s having usurped the place that shvuld have 
been hers. 

Leam kept well out of sight of Basil and his 
wife.. Her feelings were too strong in this 
moment to be controlled easily. She felt as if 
her jealous hate must let itself be known to 
Justina, and she had no desire to rouse fear or 
suspicion till the blow had fallen, Then, when 
Justina was shad »wed by a lasting sorrow and 
shame, the truth of her heart could be made 
manifest. 

She drove home to her mother’s house by a 


Molly declared 


All’ 





long and circuitous route. She had waited 
until she had seen Justina, exquisitely dressed in 
some delicate grey: toilette, flushed and smiling, 
and yet with tears in her eyes, enter the big 
barouche with her husband and be driven slowly 
through the shouting and excited crowds, and 
then, when everyoue had begun to disperse Miss 
Greatorex got into one of the village cabs and 
was driven home. 

“Go the other way,” she said, curtly, to the 
coachman, “We must avoid all this tom- 
foolery !” 

Her face was hard and white as she sat in the 
meng cab, This moment was, perhaps, the most 

tter of all she had yet had to bear. The mar- 
riage ceremony had been terribly difficult ; but 
this public demonstration—this realisation of 
Justina’s triumph—hurt Leam very deeply indeed. 
All pomp and outward show was pleasing to her, 
and what she denounced as “ tomfoolery,” be- 
cause it was bestowed on her rival, would have 
been exceedingly acceptable to her had she been 

so as to receive it, 

Her mother’s house was cold and silent and 
grim as she entered it. Leam shivered ; she re- 
gretted now that she had left London ar all. Her 
visit to the Duchess had been disagreeable enough, 
but there had been much bustle and excitement 
to keep her alive and to distract her thoughts. 

She found two notes waiting for her, one had 
that instant arrived from Croome Hall, Justina 
must have written it immediately on arriving at 
the house, and on learning that Leam was come 
home. 


“ Will you not come and join us this evening, 
dear friend?” the note said. “I learn, to my sur- 
prise and regret, you travelled down with us from 
London, I wish I had seen you. I hope you will 
come to-night, siuce it was to you we owe our 
present happiness, Our circ'e is not complete un- 
less you are with us now. Yours gratefully and 
sincerely, Justina FoTHERGILL,” 


Leam’s teeth were set hard as she read this. 
Somehow the force and truth of what she had 
done had never reached her distinctly till now. 
Justiva’s words brought all before her eyes 
clearly. 

“ Since it was to you we owe our present hap- 
piness.” 

A great wave of fear and anger agaiust herself, 
suddeuly overwhelmed Leam., What was this she 
had done? Given to the w man she hated 
the life, the love, ‘he joy that she de-ired for 
herself. -She trembled violeutly—a doubt of St. 
Leger came acutely into her mind—fool that she 
had been! What if his plot to ruin Justina 
should fail? How could she have been so mad as 
to trust in an utter stranger to build the whole 
fabric of revenge on the word of aft adventurer, 
Her brain whirled so that she had to sit down and 
pause to collect her thoughts. 

What if St. Leger’s scheme were a false one? 
Whad if his plot to ruin Justina should fail? 
Why, then, over went all her satisfiction, that 
moment for which she longed so eagerly. Away 
would go the only thing th t remained to give 
her burning heart pleasure, and she would have 
the double mortification of knowing that it was 
she, and she alone, who had forced Justina into the 
position she now held as Basil Fothergill’s wife. 
Leam sat motionless for many moments, then the 
entrance of her maid roused her, 

“Tf you pl-ase, mi-s, the groom is waiting to 
see if there is any answer to Lady Fothergill’s 
letter.” 

Leam got up and walked to her desk. 

“Twill come with pleasu e,” was all she 
wrote, 

She put it in an envelope, and the maid took it 
away. As she was alone again Leam’s eyes fell 
on the other letter waiting for her. A rush of 
colour passed over her face. She recognized the 
handwriting—it was from St, Leger, 

She tors it open. in a fever, and her heart beat 
like a mad thing in her breast. The note had 
been written the day before, and consisted only 
of. a few curt worws without siguature or ad- 
dress. 

“IT am leaving here for Croomehurst  to- 
morrow. The moment has come, We must strike 
at once!” 
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“OH! PHILIP, LOOK! THERE 


The rush of hot excitement that thrilled Leam 
through and through in this instant swept away 
the repugnance and resentment that she would 
have felt in a calmer moment at the use of the 
plural in St. Leger’s announcement. The blow 
was to be struck, not by both, but by one—aad 
that one was undoubtedly not herself. 

She forgot every such feeling, however, in this 
ready consolation that had followed on her fear 
of the moment before, and she gave her orders to 
her maid to prepare her gown for the dinner at 
Croome Hall with such a change of manner and 
voice that the woman gazed at her in amaze- 
ment and sighed with pleasure because for once 
her mistress was in a good temper. 

. 


It had been a day of excitement and strange 
event to Justina, and nothing was stranger than 
to enter Croome Hall, not as the timid sorrowful 
guest she once had been, but as its mistress, lean- 
ing on her dear husband’s arm and ushered in with 
shouts of welcome and words of eager love and 
delight. There was so much bustle and excite- 
ment inside the house, and so many hands to 
shake, that Justina began to grow bewildered 
with the scene. In an instant she found herself 
carried up the stairs and led into the spacious 
room that Molly had always told her would belong 
to the wife of her dear brother, if ever he should 
possess one. 

It was Basil who carried her away. 

“You are nearly dead,” he said, with an 
authority full of tenderness. “I am going to 
shut you up here for one whole hour, or you will 
never be able to go through the evening.” 

Justina let him lift her on to a couch and 
make her comfortable—looking at him with eyes 
that were full of tears, 

“How good you are—how good!” she said 
under her breath. Basil knelt beside her and 
pillowed her head for an iastant on his heart. 

“ A man must be careful of the greatest trea- 
sure the world can give him,” he answered her 
while he kissed her delicate loveliness and brought 
the ready blushes into the pale cheeks, 
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IS MR, 8T, LEGER. OH! DON’T LET US MEET HIM!” SAID MOLLY, TREMBLINGLY. 


“You are really happy Basil? Tell it to me 
again that I have done well, that if I had not 
been your wife you would have been sad and 
lonely ?” 

“Why do you ask such a question now, my 
dearest one? Is it possible a doubt can still linger 
in your heart? Do you not know you have done 
more than well? If you had carried out that 
terrible plan and gone to Australia, Justina, do 
you know what would have happened? You 
would have died before another year had gone. I 
should have been an old and broken-hearted man. 
Give me your promise, my wife, you will never 
speak on this subject again. I want you to put 
away all shadows and to give yourself up to the 
joy of the sunzhine that has come to you at 
ast!” 

Justina lifted her sweet lips to his. 

“T promise,” she said in her pretty low voice, 
“T will never transgress again |” 

They remained in silence for a long moment, 
and then Basil put her head back on the cushions 
and stole quietly away to rejoin Molly and to 
speak a few heartful words of thanks to the de- 
putation of tenants and employés who were 
waiting for him below. 

Justina did not sleep ; she lay with closed eyes, 
praying softly and earnestly to herself. Her 
happiness overpowered her—it was too great. She 
was haunted by the fear that such happiness 
could not possibly last ; and yet all was so smooth 
and serene about her now. What could arise to 
work the placid shining waters of her love 
and joy into a tempest of anguish and bitter 

in ? 

“Tt is wrong of me to let these fears come,” 
the girl said to herself ; “ but it is not unnatural ; 
they belong to the shadows of the past that have 
not yet faded away from me. I must not be im- 
patient ; they will go soon, very soon now ; joy is 
so new to me I cannot understand it all at once, 
but I must try and accustom myself to it for 
Basil’s sake. Oh! my dear, dear husband, my 
precious love, shall I ever be able to let you know 





all that you are to me?” The tears rushed to 





her eyes at the manifold remembrances of the 
tenderness lavished upon her, 

. “For your sake, dear,” she said tremulously to 
herself, “for your dear sake, I will put from 
me all those old questions and doubte that used 
to vex me, The time forthem is over, my shadow- 
land is gone for ever ; the duties of my life and 
love be now before me ; I will think of these and 
refuse to let my mind go for a single instant to 
that old burden that once was so heavy, but now 
has slipped from my shoulders altogether and for 
ever |!” 

How little did Justina think, in such a moment 
as this, that only a few hours would slip away 
before she would be confronted with a new 
trouble, beside which all the trials and sorrows of 
the past would be as nothing ! 


(To be continued.) 








THE inhabitants of St. Lucia have lately 
discovered a most wonderful plant. It grows ia 
a cavern, in an immense basin of brackish water 
that has overflowed from the sea. The bottom 
basin is covered with pebbles, and each pebble 
with from one to five of these plants, which, for 
want of a better name, are termed animal- 
flowers. These curious creatures, which are in 
all shades of colour, remind one of a beautiful 
flower-bed. To the sight they are perfect 
flowers, but on the approach of a hand or a stick 
they retire out of sight. Close examination 
shows that the middle of the flower-like disc is 
preyided with four filaments which move round 
the petals with a brisk, spontaneous motion. 
Each of these filaments is provided with pincers 
for receiving prey. They live upon the spawn of 
fish and marine insects, Whenever the pincers 
on the filaments make a catch, the petals 
immediately close, and there is no escape for 
whatever has been so unfortunate as to fall into 
the voracious creature’s maw, 
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IN A PAROXYSM OF DESPAIR LINA FELL UPON HER KNEES, AND FLUNG HER ARMS ACROSS THE TABLE, 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
A QUEST IN TERROR AND DESPAIR. 


Mark HERNCASTLE, disinclined for bed and sleep, 
sat, with the lamp at his elbow, pipe in mouth, 
and with his head supported on his hands, try- 
ing hard to fix his mind upon the open page 
before him. . 

He had, in a bookcase in his den, a fairly- 
represented company of the best fiction-spinners ; 
foremost amongst whom, perbaps, in Mark Hern- 
castle’s love, stood Walter Scott, the yood and 


great. 
To-night he had taken down from its place on 
the shelves an old favourite of his boyhood’s— 


Woodstock. But even Cavalier Wildrake, in 
Mark’s present mood, somehow failed to grip his 
attention ; and for ‘‘ Alice Lee” he read “ Lina,” 
and the printed characters which spelled “ Wood 
stock” seemed to dissolve under his eyes into 
Mosscourt Priory. 

Presently, in a lull of the wicd, he heard the 
click of the garden-gate, followed by a swift light 
step upon the gravel walk. He raised his rough 
head and listened. Someone was tapping on the 
window-panes, 

Putting his pipe aside, he went immediately to 
the front door. It was quite dark. Murky 
clouds had spread themselves over the sky ; 
neither moon nor star was visible now ; and rain 
was falling steadily and pattered on the thirsty 
leaves : those of a creeper about the door-posts 
shone moistly in the light which danced out from 
the hall. 

“ Who’s there?” called Mark. 

Then Lina stepped out of the shadow, her head 
covered with her hood. 

“ Mark,” she said breathlessly, “it is I—come 
back to you—come back to you in need of your 
instant help. You will help me, I know. Oh! 
do not say that it cannot be done !” 





If possible, Herncastle’s amazement exceeded 
that of Helen. Like Helen, too, he noticed 
directly how white and wild-looking were Lina’s 
features, 

“Lina!” he ejaculated. And at first could 
say no more. Then perceiving that she was near 
to fainting from bodily exhaustion and mental 
anguish combined, he drew her into the house 
got her wine, and compelled her at once to drink 
it. At the moment it was the best and kindest 
thing he eould do. 

When she had in some measure recovered her 
strength, she made him comprehend—albeit in 
language hurried and incoherent enough—what 
it was that she wanted him to do for her. 

“Something dreadful, Mark—I—I know what 
—I mean, Mark, I—I hardly know what—has 
happened, and I must leave this place, must 
start for London at once! Oh, if you love me, 
do not tell me that it cannot be done! Surely 
there is a way—say that there are means by 
which I can start on my journey to-night !— 
start, I mean, late as it is, without further loss of 
time?” 

What is there that a strong and true man will 
not do and suffer—or, at any rate, attempt to do 
and suffer—for the woman he loves ? 

Seeing her agony of impatience, he forebore, 
pardonably curious as he might feel, to question 
her yet with regard to her reappearance—so 
strangely unexpected as it was after all that had 
gone before—at the Lower Mills that night ; and 
promptly went into his den to consult a 
Bradshaw there. 

“ Yes, Lina,” he called out cheerily from that 
small inner apartment to the girl who sat shiver- 
ing and waiting in the dining-room ; “I think 
we can manage it—don’t worry. It is now”— 
looking at his watch—“ just a quarter to eleven. 
Of course it is impossib’e to get a train, dear, at 
this time o’ night, either at Marley or at High- 
cross ; but I see that a London midnight fast 
train stops at Redminster at 11.55, and gets 
into Paddington at 12.50. By making the mare 
step it, we can be at Redminster in little better 





than half-an-hour. So make haste to exchange 
those damp garments for dry ones, and I will go 
and see about the dog-cart.” 

He did ‘not mention that Davy Crocket was 
over at the Lock ; that the other mill-men and 
the women-servants were all of them gone to 
bed ; so that practically for Mark “ seeing about 
the dog-cait” meant nothing more or less than 
going out and unearthing a lantern from some 
beetle-haunted scullery corner or other, harness- 
ing the mare, and putting her between the sbafts 
with his own hands, But it was not the first 
time that he had done ao simple a job for him- 
self ; and now it was for Lina. 

“Oh, Mark,” she sighed, nearly sobbed, “ how 
good you are to me! I am so grateful—so 
grateful—— ” 

He came back to her in the dining-room, @ 
wistful look in his clear and honest eyes. 

“Nonsense,” said he; and his kind voice 
sounded perhaps a trifle brusque, for he was 
keenly disappointed in the turn which events had 
taken. More delay, more inexplicable temporis- 
ing and putting off were then, it appeared, after 
all, necessary, before the shadow between them 
could be swept away, and the mystery which he 
hated could give place to open truth. “ By-the- 
bye, those things of yours, Lina, have gone on to 
the Priory,” he added. 

“Tt does not matter, Mark,” she replied ab- 
sently. ‘Then she muttered to herself, with a 
shudder—“ Never, never again do I want to go 
to Mosscourt Priory !” 

He heard her ; but with no other word either 
of comment or inquiry he went out and got 
ready the mare and dog-cart. Across the black 
and moaning river the Hubbles’ house, through 
the trees, showed a block of blazing windows ; 
for at that hour Mrs. Hubble’s Race-ball was in 
full and jocund swing. But Herncastle, though 
he noticed those beacons of festivity, really failed 
to comprehend or to remember now what they 
meant. He had clean forgotten that it was the 
Marley Race-week—forgotten the very existence 
of his neighbours the Hubbles; and had active 
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thought only for Lina and her troubles, which it 
almost see ‘mer, he: reflected bitterly, that he: was 
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“~~ windy drive at midnight to catch be he 
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sua bet een oe Alf, Lina, and that man ab 


Motscourt *riory 1” aaid Mark, io asterner voice. 

“Do you vat ft i that [have been patient lo: 
eno et ried enough? Is it never int 
wor os ide all clear to'me ? Only an her 
or 80 ago” Aa you not promise that you would 
write to me” from the Priory and would re- 
veal —— 

“Had that man—Sir Philip Wroughton—not 
layed me false, as yu know, Mark, I have all 
ilong dreaded that he would,” interrupted the 
sirl, earnestly, “I should’ by* this time have 
written out the whole story of my life, and the 
etter by some means wou'd have come into your 
ands to-morrow worning. Indeed—indeed I 
meant to keep my proniise |” 

“ He has played you false, then ?”’ said Mark. 

“Not only me,” she replied, with a catch in her 
breath, “but t believe--I—I have every reason 
to believe’ *that+-that ‘he has dealt’ in some 
treacherous manner with my dear brother also. | 
cannot chnceive in what manner—I can only 
tremble with the vaguest apprehension. Nor can 
| know anvther moment of ‘peace until my fears 
we either setat rest+-or—or are confirmed. 
Hence my journey’ toinight.” 

“My darling.” said Herneastle gravely, “ why 
rot tell me your story wow ?—here, now, as we 
lrive along? No one can overhear you or in- 
terrupt us.” i 

“No, no, no!” she returned quickly, with a 
kind of shrinking terrvr in her voice. “ Not now 

~the tale, Mark, is too long and too—too pain- 


ful. I have no heart now f.r the telling of it ; 


indeed I have not ; Jet it ‘wait. I can do nothing, 

can think of nothing, antil I have ascertained 
whether’ Phil i is safe or nots Pity my suspense, 
and &pare:mne|”’ 

So he urged ‘her no farther. 

Beneath a'smart flick or two of the whip the 
Lorse incréased' its speed ; and soon the lights pf 
Redminster came iu sight and lit up dimly the 
wet darkness around, When they reached the 
station the roar of the appreaching train could 
already"be heard in’ the distance. They had no 
time to spare. 

Punctually at 11.55 fhe ‘London express 
steamed alongside of the p!a*form at which it was 
expected. The 'statiuon was old and shabby, 
lraughty and very gloomy, being utterly deserted 
save’ for' the presence of two «r three porters 
whom duty compelled to be where they were. 
The vefreshment-rooms, at this late hour, were 
losed and’ dark ; the book-stall was shut up; a 
solitary lamp here and there flickered dismally 
and made queer noises in the draught. 

Lina, it appesred,.was the: only passenger at 
Redminster who was geing up to London by the 
midnight. train, Her ticket was taken, Hern- 























ca-tle had easily found for her an empty first 
class compartment. There would be no more 
stopping on the way until Westbourne-park was 
reached, 


The guard was about to blow his whistle ; the 


hissing engine to 2 Sheed ‘once ‘on its juurney. 
Mark, standing by y door, held Lina’s_ 
litrle ‘hand cloaca his own. 

“ Lina—dear ene adhe will tell: me one 
thing,” said he hoarsely, “ ease my mind in 
one direction, fe we part So-mnight?”  *- 


ety isi?” shea pig with 
questioning eyes 
Te Tell mé this—vnly 


} wheels were groaning. the § beginning to 
move, “What is the he ‘any “re- 
lationship there be between you, which binds you | 


to Sir Philip Wronghton ¥ © Since yeu ‘eatinot tell 
me more now, in’ Heaven’s name relieve my sus- 

fase. my doubt, and Vell sng:tigat ue : 

ich |” 

ee ‘a few seconds of scarcely 
it she. waid ’ Shins atl an 
sont bow mich ied 





a 


tyyaind ‘oeilderasea 
Her name was {f 





\ foreibother 
‘@xplanation must: 
Heaven alone’ ey 


The midnight expel was 
the wet wild darkness nearer an renee 
minute to Phil; and Mark Herncastle stood, 
stunned and solitary, upon the platform of the 
Redminster station, 

Her father ! 

And stunned and alone, with his head and 
broad shoulders ducked to the driving wind and 
rain, he galloped his stout mare home to the 
Lower Mills. 

With Helen away, and Lina gone, how desolate 
would that home seem now! 


~~ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


TREACHERY, 

“ Hansom !” 

A cab, in answer to the call, came rattling over 
the stones, and the Paddisgton porter who had 
run to Lina’s a-sistance now hastened to throw 
back the doors for the lady to step into the 
vehicle. 

“Where to, if you please ’m?” he inquired, 
with the utmost complaisance, having pocketed 
the coin which Lina had: put into his hand. It 
might have been a half-sovereign for aught the 
the girl knew or cared in her then perturbed con- 
dition of mind. 

*10, Portugal-square,” she said. 

“Right '’m. 10, Portugal-square,” shouted up- 
ward the porter to the cabby ; and Lina, as ehe 
wenr jolting off from the Great Western ter- 
minus, heard the clocks in the West-End church 
spires striking, in various tones, the hour of one, 

The rain had ceased to fall ; but the night, or 
rather the early morning, was yet at its darkest. 
The chilly wind had given place to a muxgy 
breeze, which by-and-by would winnow. the 
ebon clouds and lift them in fragments from the 
pallid east. 

It was the time of the London season, and the 
season was at its height, Many a town mansion 
of the west was ablaze from basement to attic, 
the inmates of which houses had inall  pro- 
bability, spent the day at the Races at Marley-on- 
the- Wane, 

And mang a hansom crawle? by the deserted 
pavements in the hope of picking up a late fare. 
Even two or three of the great houses: in their 
own quiet and majestic syuare, Lina noticed, were 
to-night lit up in every window. 





But No. 10 was still and dark ;, ax fully ¢ dark 
andsilent, it seemed to Lina’e excited imagiuation, 
The blinds were’ all down; hall-light was 
extinguished, It needed but achatchment upon 







the outer walls to proclaim -niutely that Death 
had there within: ; : 

Lina paid and dismissed her eabman, and then 
called u 


sufficient to Tay d upon 
theknocker. Acti epost uy ecu 
then rang as timorously. She No 
answer, mo li,ht, no footstep—either upon the’ 
stair-op'in the hall» “She Knocked again ; then 
rang” long, continuous peal, * But still 
no téken; no sound of life stirred auy where 


within great quiet house. 
Then Lina, in a kitid of sick despair bordering 
on frengy, seized with both hands the mighty 









knocker, and awoke with a vengeatice the echoes 
ba cn square. 

‘policeman, stationary at a. corner some 
a off, healing the unusual disturbance 
ina was creating, “With “heavy~ and 
eps of tNo. 10, 


greenish gleam 
t, and @ footstep 
a ‘other side of the 


the disturber 
Rb tude was wun- 
said with ctful mien < 


: the family’s away. TI 
Suggs drive off oaly 
' a2 

@ frame any reply to this 


ye ofinformation, the door was 
; and opened to about 





Bis” e _ an’ earing, beneath a flat- 
ic ‘ f over his head, in the 


opened door. As soon, however, as Bing—in 
curious dishabille—recognise| his young mistress, 
he flung the great door wide open. 

Lina tottered into the hall and f-ll upon the 
first chair she came to; whilst the man-servant 
stared at her in an amazement that was at first 
tvo intense ‘for speech. At las:—forgetting for 
once his manners and training—he exclaim-d : 

“Gracious goodness me, ‘iss Lina—Miss 
Ferris— what a fright you have give us all, to be 
sure |” 

Here a clacking sort of step seunded upon the 
stairs, and. Jennings, Mrs. Maclean’s maid, with 
another bed-room candlestickk--in old slippers 
and a demi-toilette more curious by far than 
Bing’s—cautiously appeared upon the scene. 

“Why, Mr. Bing, what hever 1s the matter?” 
said Jennings, in a sepulchral whisper—“ not 
burglars, is it ¢” 

Would Jennings injJeed have been visible there 
if such had really been the cave? A moment 
afterwards she ejaculated like Bing himself: 

“ Law gracious me, it’s—it’s Miw Line! “And 
you ‘are ifl, Miss Lina, “I’m afraid,” added 
Jennings anxiously. 

“ Jennings—Bing,” gasped the girl—“ tell me ! 
Tell me, is it right, is it true, that Mr. Phil and 
Mrs. Maclean are away ?—gone without sending 
me word? Qh, it canvot be. there is a mistake 
somewhere,” she broke off incoherently, turning 
her piteous gaze. first on .one domestic, then on 
the other. 

Both Bing and Jennings symp:thise? fn all 
sincerity with their young mistress in her very 
evident distress, though perhaps they failed to 
look sympathetic, owing in a measure to the 
queer appearance they presented in their hastily- 
donned attire, Moreover. as a matter of course, 
they were exceedingly curious to discover what it 
was that had happened in the family, what was 
the matter, what was wrong. Clearly something 
out of the cotmmon must have happeuved, some- 
thing indeed must be’ seriou-ly wrong. for Miss 
Ferris to arrive without waruivg in Prrtagal- 
square at the unearthly hour of one o'clock in the 
morning—and not’ knowing, eith-r, that Mrs. 
Maclean and Mr. Phil had left town together on 
last Tuesday afternoon! So curlosity waxing 

stronger than sympathy, Jennings lost no time in 
saying, — 
“ Well, I never, Miss Lina! 


You actually are 
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sot aware, then, that Mrs. Maclean and. Mr. 
Phil hisself left here all in a dreadful fluster last 
Tuesday as ever was!” 

“ Yes, really, miss, in a terrible fluster, as you 
may say,” added Bing, with concern. “ There was 
u0 time for nothing, in fact ; and, what’s more, 
we haven’t the least idea where they’re gone 
+n 


T_T did not know it,” said the girl faintly. 

She rose slowly from the chair in the hall and 
moved instinctively towards the door of Phil’s 
room, which Bing, anticipating her desire, made 
haste to throw open for his mistress ; and then 
the man lighted one of the lamps and placed it 
upon the table near to Lina—so that they might 
see what they were about, he whispered feelingly 
to Jennings. Jennings nodded, and looked again 
compassionately at | ina. 

She sat quite still for a little while, sat there 
upon Phil’s especial couch, wondering dully what 
on earth she should do next. A kind of stupor 
had fallen upon her and temporarily deadened 
her senses. She stared almost vacantly about the 
familiar room, with its books, busts, pictures, and 
subdued Oriental colouring; every artistic 
treasure which adorned the walls around her 
— to’ breathe eloquently of the absent 

il. 

In this’ heavy, pathetic way she noticed that 
the flowers in the bowls and vases were dead ; 
that dust lay gray upon books and piano. The 
withered flowers smelled like flowers that have 
withered in a church ; the piano and the books 
scattered here and there looked as if they had not 
een opened for years. Then Lina remembered 
that it was a whim of Phil’s that no servant, 
when at any time he was absent from home, 
should ‘ever enter, his room ‘to meddle therein 
with his things—hence the dust and the litter 
and the beautiful room remaining exactly as Phil 
himself had left it. And yet—and yet could it 
be’ that her beloved brother ‘had really occupied 
that room of his so recently ‘as on the Tuesday 
which had just gone by? Why now, then, 
should it seem so forlorn !—so sad, so strange, and 
forlorn ¢ 

Jennings could not brook this silent state of 

Jennings was an old and valued retainer, 
and she meant to find out something if she 

“Bing,” said she’reproachfully, “go and make 
@ fire somewhere. Miss Ferris would like some- 
thing warm after her long journey, I'll be bound,” 
hazarded Jennings. “And, Bing, now you're 
about it, you may as well step upstairs and. tell 
cook and the rest that "tis only Miss Ferris come 
home, They'll be'glad to know. Cook was like 
<o'die o’ fright when I came down just now.” 

Bing vani~hed obediently ; his braces—though 
the -was unconscious of the fact—dangling 
elegantly:in the rear of him as he went. 

“JT am positive sure, now, that you must be 
tired enough after your journey, Miss Lina, 
and would be thankful to get to bed,” persisted 
the lady’s maid. ‘And you would like some tea, 
perhaps, Miss Lina—or what?” 

Jennings was simply itching to discover whence 
had been undertaken this singular journey which 
had landed the young lady, luggageless, in Portu- 
gal-square at such an uncomfortable hour. , 

Lina awoke, as it were, with a start. 

“Bed ?”’ she echoed impatiently, ‘no, no, no! 
‘What is the use of going to bed ? Get me some 
<offee, please, Jennings, and I will rest here until 
——Are you sure,” she broke off, with a kind of 
feverish disbelief, “are you quite sure that not 
one of the servants in the house can tell me where 
they are goue?” j 

“ Quite certain sure, Miss Lina,” was Jennings’s 
vather aggrieved reply. ‘‘ Mrs. Maclean would 
have told me ’fore anybody.” 

Lina turned away her head hepelessly, and laid 
it against the soft Indian cushions of her brother’s 
couch, 

“ Phil, Phil, my beloved, where are you ?” she 
murmured. .“ Are you in danger, my brother, or 
are you safe? Kind Heaven | would that I knew. 
What shall I do—whither can I go? Oh, Phil, 
dearest, it was cruel of you not to let me 
know !}” 

“T will bring you the coffee as soon as ever I 
€an, Miss Lina,” Jennings said,’ discerning that 





Miss Ferris was by no means in the humour to 
gratify an idle curiosity. “I'll go at once and see 
what Bing’s about downstairs—I won't be longer 
than I can help, Miss Lina.” 

“Thank you,” Lina answered, her aching head 
still manne down amongst the silken pillows of 
Phil’s couch. 

Jennings, in her slippers, went clacking off on 
her errand ; and the girl was left alone in that 
lofty and silent room. 

It would seem as though the thoughts that 
were warring within her were of a nature too 
tumultuous to be borne calmly, or perhaps the 
mournful solitude of Phil’s lovely old study had 
become irksome and unendurable to Lina’s nerves ; 
for sitting up suddenly, she pushed back the hair 
from her hot temples, and then sprang to her 
feet and began to walk about the room. 

In this restless pacing up and down, she passed 


twice, ere her eyes fell upon it, a small oak table, | 


exquisitely carved and quite black with age, 
which . was ordinarily strewed—as indeed Lina 
found it now —with magazines, reviews, a mass of 
periodical literature, which Philip Ferris at all 
times was so fond of collecting about him, 

- Lina halted presently and stared downward at 
this table. There amidst the magazine litter lay 
three or four letters which the post had brought 
for him since young Ferris had left town. Aim- 
lessly at first she took up the letters and examined 
the envelopes one after anether. The third in 
her hand she saw immediately was one from her- 
self—the identical one which she had so lately 
writtes at the Lower Mills, telling Phil, in hope- 
ful language, that the weary waiting-time would 
soon be over—that the work of restitution and 
justice which of her own free will she had under- 
taken to accomplish would soon be done and 
ended. And now? Ah, now! 


A littiesharp ery escaped her ; her ‘own letter 


dropped from her hand, Half hidden, on the. 


littered table before her, between a number of 
the Saturday Review and the Century for the 
current month, Lina espied a crumpled slip of 
paper of pivkish tint, which in the next instant 
she had snatched from its lurking place and was 
holding close.to her eves, 

It was the false telegram—the false message 
which had summoned young Ferris, on that Tues- 
day afternoon, to join his sister Lina at Goole 
Grange! 

“Treachery—treachery of the worst kind—TI 
knew it! Sir Philip—that man—has killed him 
—in some way has caused him to be murdered ! 
Oh, my brother !—my brother——” 

The words came from between her white lips 
in a quick, har-h whisper, as if an assassin’s grip 
were at her own throat, and she were being 
stifled. 

Her eyes were haggard and tearless. She 
raised them heavenward, the written lie crushed 
ia her hand. 

“Heaven, hear me!” she said, in the same 
hoarse, difficult whisper. “I will have revenge. 
If my mother was baulked of her life’s longing, I 
will not be, Revenge—yes! I will avenge the 
wrongs of both. If Phil be dead—slain through 
any evil act of his—yes ! though he is my father, 
I will not rest, I will hunt him through the 
whole wide world—I swear it now !—until—until 
the hangman’s rope——” 

In a paroxysm of despair Lina fell upon her 
knees, flung her arms across the littered table, 
and laid her head upon them. It was in this 
attitude of desolation that Jennings discovered 
her young mistress when she presently entered 
the room with the coffee. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
* DIVIDED.” 


Tue first fast train in the morning that left 
Paddington for Warwick and Grimtown, stopping 
en route at Beamington, steamed forth from the 
Great Western terminus punctually at ten 
o'clock. 

Among the passengers who were leaving town 
for Midlandshire by that morning express was a 
slender girlish figure, darkly-clad and closely- 


veiled, her sole luggage being the small travelling 
bag which her maid carried in her hand. ad 

Jennings had driven to. the station with Mise 
Terris, had taken her ticket, and had suggested 
the buying of a new novel at the book-stall, and 
so forth ; but it seemed that she was 1-ot,to ac- 
company Miss Ferris upon her journey into Mid- 
landshire, any more than she had accompanied 
Mrs. Maclean. 

Very curious indeed was Jennings concerning 
this journey of Lina’s ; for Mrs. Maclean and Mr, 
Phil himself, it appeared, were also down in that 
part of the world! What could they all be doing 
there? wondered Jennings to herself —and 
thirsted greatly to know. 

Indeed Mixs Fe:ris seemed to be so terribly up- 
set about the whole business, that the visit—this 
sudden flitting into the country—could not pos- 
sibly be one of pleasure, decided the abigail. 

She and Bing had remembered perfectly the 
circumstance of the telegram being brought to 
the house, when questioned upon the matter by 
Lina. Yes—it was on the Tuesday afternoon, 
and the carriage, at the time of the telegraph- 
boy’s arrival, was standing at the door in the 
square, Jennings recollected. Mrs, Maclean and 
Mr. Phil were about to drive in the Park, In- 
stead of doing that, however, they had had a few 
things packed up in a scrambling hurry, and the 
carriage, with Bing and Davis, had been driven 
with all possible speed to Paddington station. 

Of course, it was all ou account of the telegram, 
said Jennings ; it was plain now; and marvelled 
how she could have been so stupid as not to re- 
member before the fact of the telegraph-boy’s 
coming to the house. 

If she could have found and read the message, 
reflected the lady’s-maid—if the precious thing had 
not been buried and lost amongstall those rubbish- 
ing books and papers—sh- would doubtless have 
recollected more clearly than she didcertain things 
which had happened on that Tuesday afternoon. 

Then again, Mrs. Maclean herself had gone to 
the bookivg-office. Bing had not seen the tickets 
at all. 

As Jennings was arranging Miss Ferris’s be- 
longings in the corner of the railway-carriage 
which her young mistress had selected, Lina said 
suddenly, glancing at a clock iv the station: 

“Stay here, please, and keep my place, Jen- 
nings. I must go and write a telegram.” 

“ Another telegram !” was theabigail’s inward 
comment. “Gracious me! What about, and 
who to, I wonder?” Alcud: “ Let me go and 
send it off for you, Miss Lina,” said she eagerly. 
“You tell me what to say—you will lose your 
train else.”’ 

Lina avswered decisively, ‘No, no; there are 
fully five minutes yet,” and hurried forthwith 
into the telegraph office. 

She had not once raised her thick veil since 
quiging Portugal-square ; for she feared that the 
dead. white pallor of her face, the lines about her 
lips, and her woful eyes, might attract unpleas- 
antly the public gaze. 

She had suffered so intensely during the past 
twelve hours, mere acutely by far than she had 
ever suffered in all her experience of life hitherto, 
that she felt sure that all which she had endured 
in those long hours of horror—the passion, the 
Pagony, the gnawing suspense which had destroyed 
every possibility of rest and sleep alike—must 
have left upon her wan features a perhaps lasting 
and sorrowful trace, 

So, quailing from the inquisitive stare of the 
vulgar, she kept her veil down, She felt almost 
as if grief and sick disappointment had dazed her, 
had wrought dire mischief to her brain—as if her 
youth and beauty were gone, and she had grown 
old in a night ! 

Time was short ; and so, with a swift though 
tremulous hand, she wrote the following words : 

“To Mirk Herncastle, Esq, The Lower Mills, 
Marley-on-the- Wane. Am in the deepest 
trouble, and know not when we shall meet again, 
Am now starting for Goole Grange. Yet believe 
me unchanged through all. L. F.” 

A new thought struck her, She seized a second 
message-form and scribbled as hurriedly, but this 
time more firmly : . 

“To Sir Philip Wroughton Mosscourt Priory, 
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Marley-on-the-Wane.—— I know everything. 
Expect no mercy. L. F.” 

Then instantly a second thought killed as it 
were the first; and the message to Mosscourt 
Priory was torn into scraps and scattered upon 
the office floor. 

“No,” she said; “shall he be warned? It 
would be folly. He would at once get away— 
leave the country, perhaps. Let him remain 
where he is—there he is most likely to be found 
when wanted.” 

Therefore, after all, she handed in but one tele- 
gram to the clerk, and left the office in time to 
hear the ringing of the bell which announced the 
immediate departure of the Midlands express. 

Soon Lina was being borne out of the great 


’ dingy station, and Jennings stood upon the plat- 


form whence the train had started staring dis- 
contentedly after the vanishing guard’s-box. 

On this journey Lina was not so fortunate as 
to be the sole occupant of the compartment she 
had chosen ; and of course, in the presence of her 
fellow-travellers, her bitter passion and anguish 
of uncertainty had somehow to be controlled 
under a semblance of serenity. She lay back 
quite quiet in her corner, her eyes closed, her 
hands locked in her lap, and her white face hid- 
den by the veil she wore. But something in the 
girl’s attitude, something perhaps in the long 
quivering breath which every now and then she 
drew unconsciously, moved a plump motherly 
soul, who occupied the opposite corner, to lean 
across and say kindly to Lma,— 

“T fear that you are not well, my dear. I 
have some wine in my bag here. May I offer it 
to you?” 

The kind-hearted lady was bound for a place 
some distance beyond Grimtown, and so had 
provided herself with a parce] of chicken-sand- 
wiches and a silver flask of good old brown sherry 
wherewith to wash them down. 

Lina’s thoughts at the moment were far enough 
away ; and the strange voice speaking so near to 
her, and in tones so confidential, awakened her 
somewhat painfully from her reverie. 

“Thank you—I—I am quite well,” she said 
simply, with a pale little smile. “I did not go 
to bed last night, and I am very tired, you see. 
That is all.” 

“Dear me!” said the stout stranger, with 
much interest, being evidently ripe for a chat. 
“May I ask whether it was a ball?” 

“No ; it was not a ball,” answered Lina gently. 
And she drew down the purple window-blind to 
shade her face the more effectually, and closed 
her eyes again, thus intimating to her would-be 
friend of the hour that she felt in no mood for 
railway-carriage conversation. 

Over the same ground, past the same calm 
scenes of rural life—homesteads, pastures, 
winding canals, and cornfields ripening under a 
summer sky—as those past which, barely three 
days be‘ore, at Lina’s apparent bidding, Mrs. 
Maclean and young Ferris had sped, was Lina 
herself, in agonised quest of them, now being 
whirled by the Grimtown express. 

But she noticed nothing of the charming 
landscapes through which, at such headlong 
speed, she was being borne on that bright June 
morning ; for the day had dawned upon a 


refreshed Mother Ear.h with no lingering trace | 


of the past night’s storm, and the sky was azure 
again, the gray dust was washed from the leaves, 
and frolicsome cloud-shadows went sailing over 
the corn, which bowed and rustled joyously in the 
light cool wind. 

Beamington at last ! 

It was not long ere Lina was seated in an open 
“car,” and being driven along the old Warwick 
Road. As it chanced, her coachman was some- 
what of a blockhead, who, a stranger to the 
dandy Midlandshire town, knew nothing either of 
its outlying neighbourhood, 

No; the man had never heard of Goole Grange, 
but he could “ast his way,” he had no donbt, 
said he, scratching his ear thoughtfully, and 
“ dessay he’d manage to find it afore he’d done.” 

Then someone loitering by the station gates— 
who, thought Lina, certainly stared rather hard 
and curiously at her when the man on the “car” 
inquired of. him the way to the Grange—had 
pointed out the direction of Burcot village ; and 





so, in order to get to Burcot, they drove along 
the old Warwick Road. 

Sweet and enticing as this fair country looked 
everywhere, the girl had still neither eyes nor 
attention for the pastoral loveliness which 
stretched all around her, though she put up her 
veil now to let the breeze fan her wan face. 

She saw the famous Castle, and the graceful 
idle swans upon the water hard by ; the glorious 
foliage of the grand old park, with the noon-day 
sun pouring down upon all. But the picture, 
stately as it was, had neither meaning nor 
delight for Lina ; her soul was sick with fear and 
longing ; her spirit and her body, as it were, 
were dwelling apart that day. 

“Phil, I am coming to you,” she had 
murmured again and again, as if the dear object 
of her constant thoughts were able to hear her 
voice. “Whether you be living or dead, my 
darling, Lina, your own Evangeline, will soon be 
with you !” 

An inquiry of an old dame gathering sticks 
here, a question put to ancther sitting at her 
cottage door there, a few words exchanged witha 
yokel over the hedge, and Burcot village was 
reached by-and-by. 

It was a pretty hamlet, “far from the 
madding crowd,” with a  water-cress brook 
running through the middle of it ; its dwellings 
consisting chiefly of drowsy-looking cottages, 
built apparently of coarse white plaster, brown 
beams, and lichened thatch, up to which wild 
roses climbed in loving fashion to greet and 
mingle with the abundant honeysuckle which 
clustered over the queer little lattices half 
smothered in the heavy thatch above them. 

In the gardens, amongst the vegetables, were- 
hollyhocks and peonies, southern-wood and 
cabbage-roses.. Here and there, beneath an 
apple-tree, bee-hives peeped forth in snug 


array. . 

At the further end of Burcot—as one entered 
the village from Warwick way—the high road 
broadened, as also did the brook. Here women 
came with wooden pails to dip out water for 
household purposes. Here, too, opposite the 
water-cress course, stood the village inn, which 
was the only hostelry that Burcot boasted, and 
which was known to the natives as “ The Swan 
of Avon,” though naturally the sign by every- 
body was abbreviated to “ The Swan” alone. 

Artists of the nomadic tribe—and occasionally 
American spinsters on a scribbling tour—often in 
the summer-time, for weeks together, sojourned 
at “The Swan of Avon ;” for the fare and the 
accommodation to be obtained therein were 
cheap, clean, and excellent of their kind, and 
the scenery, moreover, round about Burcot 
village was some of the fairest and most home- 
like in all England. Then again Burcot—if one 
strolled across the meadows and through Goole 
wood—was but an inconsiderable distance from 
sweet old Stratford itself. This fact, doubtless, 
was Burcot’s chief recommendation in the eyes of 
the American pilgrims and tourists. 

Lina, in her dusty “car,” went jogging past 
“The Swan of Avon.” She would not have 
noticed the quaint old wayside inn, with its 
spotless lattices and comfortable porch, had she 
not heard, to her indescribable amazement, her 
own name uttered shrilly and distinctly by a 
voice—as it at first seemed to her—somewhere or 
other in the air. 

“ Lina—Lina—Lina——’ 

“Stop!” cried the girl breathlessly to her 
coachman, her numbed faculties waking to sudden 
alertness. ‘Someone called me—spoke my name 
—stop, I say !” 

The man obeyed, pulling up by the trough and 
sign-board of “The Swan of Avon.” A very fine 
and graceful picture had the bird once presented, 
painted as it originally had been in bright yellow 
upon a purplish ground—or rather water, with a 
a stiff fringe of emerald-green rushes; but the 
colours were cracked and fided now, weather and 
time between them having wrought their usual 
ruin. 

“Tis the lady up yon, miss, as wants ye, I 
think,” said the driver, pointing upward with his 
whip as he spoke. And Lina, lifting her eyes to 

he upper front windows of the inn, beheld, to 
her speechless relief, the face of Mrs. Maclean. 





“Lina, Lina, we are—I am here, my child! 
Don’t go any farther ! Thank Heaven ! you have 
come at last ——” 

Lina waited to hear no more. She sprang un- 
assisted from the carriage, and disappeared down 
the inn’s entrance-place—a wide passage with 
boarded walls, an uneven brick floor, and with a 
low back door leading out down steps into a green 
and sunny garden ; a passage, indeed, beautifully 
clean and airy, though smelling undeniably of beer 
and stale tobicco smoke, a good wholesome 
English smel), however, which has never yet burt 
anyone. And here in this homely entrance-place 
Lina was immediately confronted by the landlady 
of “ The Swan ” herself. 

The landlady—like so many real born and bred 
country landladies—was stout, very stout, and 
florid. She wore an immense white housewifely 
apron, and had a skimmer in her hand. She was 
frying eggs and ham for dinner, and, for some 
reason or other, she appeared to walk on tip-toe. 

“ Ah!” in a wheezy whisper said the landlady, 
whose name was Mrs, Bluff—as “Mrs. Bluff o’ 
Burcot’” she was known for miles round “ The 
Swan ”—a feeling and mournful whisper which at 
any other time, in a total stranger, would assur- 
edly have struck Lina as being remarkable—“ ah, 
you are the young lady, o’ course, as the pore dear 
lady upstairs have been expecting to come,” said 
Mrs. Bluff—“ leastways, hoping and praying every 
hour as you’d come. I'm sure, miss, I’m very 
glad, that I atn ; for the pore dear——” 

“ How—where shall I find her?” Lina man- 
aged to cay. “ You must kindly—kindly pay the 
man for me—give him anything he wants—I—I 
cannot——” 

Then Mrs, Bluff unlatched a door in the pas- 
sage wall and pointed, with a deeply concerned 
air, toa dusky uncarpeted stairway—the boards 
of which were nevertheless milk-white, and which 
led up to the rooms above. At the stairhead, 
waiting for her, and quivering in every vein, Lina 
beheld Mrs. Maclean. 

In the next minute the two were locked in 
each other’s arms, 

“Phil—Aunt Lucy—Phil !” said Lina, when 
she could speak. “ Is he sife—well—or !——Oh 
pity me!” 

But Aunt Lucy was weeping heart-brokenly, 
and just then could utter no word. She drew the 
girl into the sitting-room—a flower-scented old 
room, with a hideous wall-paper, antiquated fur- 
niture, and monstrous china ornaments upon 
mantelpiece and sideboard, from the open case- 
ment of which she had seeu Lina in her “ car” 
driving past “The Swan” on her way to Goole 
Grange—and tried between the sobs which choked 
her utterance to tell her tale coherently. 

“My dear, Iam so thankful—so thankful—to 
see you! I have been so lonely, so frightened, so 
ill—waiting, waiting for you to come, I have 
lived an age in the past two or three days—in- 
deed, ever since the arrival of that dreadful tele- 
gram, which was the means, you know, of bring- 
ing us down here——” 

“Tt was not I who sent that telegram,” inter- 
rupted Lina, hoarsely. “ By this time you must 
have discovered that, Aunt Lucy.” 

“T didn’t know, dear—I didn’t know for certain 
—how could I tell? I have suspected terrible 
things, it is true; for, as you will admit, there was 
every reason to suspect terrible things. Oh, Lina, 
child, I have so longed for you to come. If you 
were down here in Midlandshire too —as the tele- 
gram led us to believe—I knew that you would 
find us—me out soon. I have been too unwell 
from the shock, dear, to write,” rambled on the 
the excited lady-—“ indeed, I did not in the least 
know where you might be, so how could I write ? 
After coming to the Grange, and not finding you 
there after all, what were we—-what was I to do? 
I could not telegraph back even. I could only 
wait and watch for you, since you were not at 
Goole Grange. Oh, Lina, I knew—I was certain 
that you would come and find us out somewhere— 
somehow—if you really were in Midlandshire, and 
no longer at Marley-on-the Wane. They were all 
very good and kind to us, the people about here ; 
they brought us straight to this house after— 
after——” 

“Hush dear Aunt Lucy, do not cry so! Let 
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me hear the worst—I am here to bear it—to bear 

it with you. Phil—how—where is he ?” 

She freed herself gently from Aunt Lucy’s hys- 
terical embrace ; and throwing aside her hat, she 
pressed her hands tightly upon her bowed head. 
Oh, that its throbbing would cease ! 

“Tell me the worst,” she said again. 

bear it. Is he—is he dead ?” 

For answer, Mrs. Maclean, her handkerchief to 
her mouth, motioned—it was all that she could 
do—for Lina to come with her. 

They left the sitting-room and crossed the 
landing ; Mrs. Maclean unlocking the door of 
ancther room, which was at the back of the house, 
and which looked into the inn garden. 

Flowers in quaint old vases were set every- 
where in that neat little room, and a holy quiet 
reigned there within it. Flowers, too, were 
strewed upon the white bed. The blind was 
drawn down ; but the window was open ; and sweet 
and sunny garden smells were wafted subtly in. 

Mrs, Maclean pointed to the bed—pvinted to it 
without a word. 

Upon it, with hands folded upon his breast, 
and with a smile of heaven upon his face, lay all 
that remained of Philip Ferris—‘ white, beauti- 
ful, serenely still, and at rest for evermore.” 

Lina uttered no cry. She was not unprepared 
for the blow. Her grief was tragic in its voice- 
less calm. 

Reverently she crouched there by the bedside, 
and spread her arms over the corpse. It was hers 
now—her own. His soul was safe with God in 
heaven ; but his body, for yet a little while 
longer on earth, could be her very own. 

- “Leave us together, Aunt Lucy—will you?” 
she said ; and her voice was quiet and hollow, 
with never a sign of tears. “I will— will come to 
you again presently.” 

So Mrs. Maclean stole softly out, and left Lina 
alone with her dead. 


(To be coptinued.) 
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MERRY MEG RALSTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


ALTHOUGH eearch was instantly institute1 for 
the missing bride-elect, not the slightest trace of 
her could be discovered. 

The ladder placed against the window told its 
own significant story to every one. It was simply 
acase of elopement, they whispered one to the 
other, and the gossips that gathered together in 
groups in the corridors and on the piazzas of the 
hotel declared they always thought it would turn 
out in that way when they saw the beauty flirt- 
ing so desperately with the dashing Captain Che- 
valier, and right up to her wedding eve, too. 

More than one woman had found the gallant 
Captain’s smiles and fascinating glances all too 
dangerous. 

They marvel'ed that she had gone so far as to 
allow Stephen Maitland to lead her to the altar 
and permit the marriage se-vice to go on half- 


way. 

Was ske Stephen Maitland’s bride or not ? 
There was great diversity of opinion about that. 
Many contended that she was not, because the 
words from the minister: “ Now I pronounce 
you man and wife,” had not yet been uttered. 

No wonder the beauty had found it difficult to 
chooudfiitween handsome Stephen Maitland and 
the d&hing Captain. 

Stephen was a millionaire, and Captain Cheva- 
lier could easily write out his cheque for an equal 
amount. 

The matter was hushed up quickly, and 
kept so quiet that even the simple village folk 
never knew of the thrilling event that had 
taken place in their very midst at the Hotei. 
If the simple fisher-folk had but known of it, a 
tragedy might have been averted. 

Mrs. Marston was the first to recover from the 
shock ; grief gave place to the most intense anger, 
and as she paced the floor excitedly to and fro, 
she vowed to herself that she would never forgive 
Lina for bringing this disgrace upon her while 











the sun shone or the stars gave light, and that 
she would never look upon her face again, living 
or dead. 

With Stephen the blow had been too severe, 
too terrible, to be so easily got over. When 
morning broke, cold and grey, over the eastern 
hills, he still lay, face downward, on the couch 
upon which he had thrown himself. The effects 
of the sleeping potion they had so mercifully 
administered to him had worn off, and he was 
face to face once more with the great sorrow of 
his life. 

They brought him a tempting breakfast, but 
he sent it away untasted. It did not seem 
possible that he should ever gat again. He sent 
at once for one of the call-boys. 

“ Buy me a ticket for the first steamer that 
goes out,” he said. “I do not care where it goes 
or what its destination is ; all I want is to get 
away.” 

Still the boy lingered. 

“ Well,” said Stephen, raising his head wearily, 
“why do you wait ?” 

“I had something to tell you, sir,” the lad 
answered, 

“Go on,” said Stephen, hoarsely, thinking it 
must be something about Lina which the boy had 
learned. 

“There is a young girl down in the corridor 
below who insists upon seeing you, sir. I told 
her it was quite useless, you would not see her ; 
and then she fell into passionate weeping, sobbing 
out that you must, if but for a moment, and that 
she would not go until she had spoken with you, 
if she had to remain there all day.” 

Stephen hesitated but for a moment. ‘ 

The mention that this person was in great grief 
struck a sympathetic chord in his heart, 

“ Where is she ?”’ he asked, shortly. 

“Tn the corridor without, sir.” 

Stephen crossed the room slowly and stepped 
out into the corridor. He saw a little figure 
standing in the dim, shaded light, close beside a 
marble Flora. 

She saw him at the same moment, and ran 
toward him with a little cry, flinging herself with 
a great sob at his feet. 

“Ob, Mr. Maitland !”’ she cried. " 

As she uttered his name he recognized her. 

‘** Why, it’s little Meg Ralston!” he exclaimed 
in wonder, forgetting for the time being his own 
misery. 

“Tt’s just as you said it would be, sir—they 
have turned me out of the house. And you said, 
Mr. Maitland, if they ever did that, to be sure 
and come styaight to you—and here I am!” 

Stephen’s amazement knew no bounds, 

He looked helplessly at her for a moment. 

What should he do with this girl who was 
thrust so unceremoniously on his hands, 

He had uttered those words so thoughtlessly, 
and now they had turned into lashes that 
scourged him. 

“Tf it had not been for you and your kind 
words, I should have flung myself in the sea,” 
continued the girl, “for I was so desperate. 
How kind Heaven was to send you to me to 
help me in my hour of greatest need, Mr. 
Maitland. 

“Come into the parlour and let us talk this 
matter over,” said Maitland. ‘Yes, I will surely 
help you. Iwill go and see your uncle this very 
day, and talk the matter over with him, and I 
feel sure I can effect a reconciliation between 
him and you, and that he will receive you into 
his home again with open arms.” 

“T would not go to him,” cried the girl. “I 
swear to you I would not! When I tell you this, 
you will not wonder that I refuse: On three 
different occasions he has tried to killme. There 
is a scar on my shoulder that time will never 
heal, one on my head, and see ’—here she rolled 
back the cuff on her sleeve, baring her beautiful 
little white arm—“ in his rage, because I came 
home so late last night, he shot at me. The ball 
passed within an hair’s-breadth of my heart, for 
which it was intended, and the powder burned 
my arm—see !” 

Stephen Maitland was horror-stricken. The 
little arm was all blackened with smoke and 
burned with the powder. There was need fora 
doctor here at once. 









“Tf I went back to him he would kill me,” the 
girl sobbed. “Oh! do not send me back, Mr. 
Maitland, or my death will rest upon your head. 
Let me stay here where you are,” she sobbed, 
with child-like simplicity. “You are the only 
being in the whole wide world who bas ever 
spoken kindly to me. I can do quite as much 
for you as I did for my uncle. I can mend your 
clothes, see about your meals, and read the papers 
to you, and——” 

“Hush, child!” said Stephen. “Don’t say 
any more. It is plain to me that you cannot be 
sent back to your uncle. I will see what can be 
done for you. You shall be my protégée for the 
present.” 

“ How young and sweet and fair and innocent 
the girl is!” he told himself. He was thankful, 
after all, that she came to him. 

He would do the best he could for her. His 
first impulse was to take her to Mrs. Marston, 
but on second thought he felt that it would be 
quite a delicate task to do so at such a time. 

He thought of the doctor whom he had seen 
the previous evening, resolving to send for him, 
and to ask his advice as to what he should do 
with the girl. 

Placing the girl in the housekeeper’s charge, he 
had a long consultation with Doctor Manners. 

“Tf you will allow me to make a suggestion,” 
returned the doctor, “I would say, send Meg 
Ralston to school for a year, if you are inclined to 
be philanthropic. I have seen the young gitl 
often. She is a wild, beautiful, thoughtless child, 
and it has often occurred to me that her educa- 
tion must be very limited. It is a thousand 
pities !” ‘ 

“That will be the very thing,” returned 
Stephen. “I wonder that this solution did not 
occur to me before. I am going away to-day,” 
he added, “and I wonder if I could get you to 
attend to the matter for me, doctor?” 

“T will do so with pleasure,” returned Doctor 
Manners. “In fact, 1 know the very institution 
that would be most suitable. It’s a private 
bearding-school for young ladies, patronized by 
the élite, and I feel, assured, from my own per- 
sonal knowledge of him, that Professor Trenerry 
will take the greatest possible pains with this 
pretty, neglected girl, who will be heir only to 
the education she gets there, and her youth and 
strength with which to face the battle of life.” 

When the result of this conference was told to 
Meg Ralston, she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

“T don’t want to leave you, Mr. Maitland !” 
she cried, “indeed I don’t. Let me go home 
with you. I am sure your mother will like me. 
I will be so good to her.” 

It was explained to her that this could not be. 
They could scarcely pacify her. 

Her parting from Stephen Maitland was very 
pathetic. 

With those kindly words he had spoken, all her 
girlish heart had gone out to him. He was so 
grand, so strong, so handsome, so brave. What 
would she have done now had it not been for 
him ! 

It touched Stephen Maitland deeply to see how 
she clung to him, refusing to be comforted, espe- 
cially at this time in his life when his heart was so 
sore, and he needed consolation now, if ever in 
his life. 

He parted with her in the doctor's home, 
whence she had been taken, leaving his address 
with her, with the admonition that she should 
write to him every week, and tell him how she 
was progressing with her studies; and if she 
wanted anything she was to be sure to let him 
know. 

He went back to the hotel to bid good-bye to 
Mrs. Marston ; but somehow he could not bring 
himself tu say one word to her about Meg 
Ralston. 

As he boarded tne evening boat for Penruddyn 
there was not a more miserable man in all the 
whole wide world than Stephen Maitland. His 
life was a wreck, and the future was almost up 
bearable. He said to himself that he would make 
it the effort of his life to forget the beautiful 
false woman who had broken his heart. 

But eveu while he said it, he realised what a 
task it would be. Waking or sleeping, that 
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gloriously beautiful face, so magnificent in its 
haughty pride, would be before him. 

There would not be an hour in the day but 
something would rewind him of her. His face 
darkened when he ttought of Chevalier. Where- 
ever they met, which would be sooner or later, he 
would shoot him down with as little mercy as he 
wouid show to a dog. 

How could he go home to his father and his 
lady-mother and tell them the terrible story of 
how Lina had jilted him at the very altar? Ah! 
how horrified they would be, and how angry! 
They would say bitter things about her, and he 
could not endure that ; he loved her too well to 
bear it, even from his mother. 

Stephen paced the deck moodily, The little 


. green islands lying asleep on the bosom of the 


dark waters, upon which the search-light flashed 
so continuou-ly, had little charm for him. He 
gazed at them carelexely enough. Suddenly as 
the light turned its full glare upon a small island 
midway up the stream, rendericg each object 
upon it as clearly visible as though it were noon- 
day under the strong light, Stephen Maitlaud’s 
eyes fell upon a sight that fainly rooted him to 
the spot with horror, that made the blood turn 
to ice in his veins, and his eyes to almost start 
from their sockets. 

In that instantaneous glance this is what he 
saw: <A young and lovely girl crouching on her 
knees, in the long deep grass under the trees, her 
arms outstretched in wild supplication, and bend- 
ing ovr her was the dark figure of a man. One 
hand clutched her white throat, and the other 
hand held a revolver pressed to her white brow. 
The girl’s face, framed in that mass of curling 
dark hair, the white arms—great Heavens ! how 
strangely like Lina’s ! 

Was he going mad? He strained his eyes to 
~ and a terrible cry cf agony broke from his 

ips. 

“Captain!” he shrieked, “somebody, any- 
body, get me a life-boat, quick, for the love of 
Heaven! Half my fortune for a life-boat— 
quick !’’ 

As he cried aloud, the island was buried in 
darkness again. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE captain who was passing, stopped short 
and looked at Stephen Maitland in amazement as 
he cried out wildly,— 

“Get me a life-boat, somebody—anybody ! 
Half my fortune for a life-boat! For the love 
of Heaven, make haste, or you'll be too late!’ 

“What is the matter?” asked the captain, 
sharply. “ Has some one fallen overboard ?” 

The thought flew through Stephen’s mind that 
to answer him.in the affirmative would be the 
“only way to get the boat, and the boat. he must 
have at any cost. Every moment was precious ; 
each revolution: ot the. wheels was taking him 
further away from the small island upon which 
the terrible tragedy was being enacted. 

When Stephen answered in the affirmative, the 
captain gave orders that a life-boat be at.once 
lowered by the crew, calling upon Stephen to 
point out, as nearly as he could, where the 
drowning man was. 

“T will go, too,” Stephen anawered, springing 
into the beat ; and an instant later the boat was 
flying over the mad waves in the direction which 
he had indicated, 

“ Which way, sir?” asked the man at the oars, 

bending breathlessly forward to catch Stephen’s 
reply. 
“Straight toward that little iceland yonder,” 
was the hoarse reply, ‘“ Make for it quickly— 
you have not a moment to lose! Here, take this 
bank-note, and, in Heaven’s name, row sharp ! 
No one is drowniug, but there is a young and 
lovely girl at the mercy of some fiend incarnate 
on that island yonder!” cried Stephen, 

The man dropped his oars and looked at his 
companion. 

“ Tf you had told our captain that, he would 
never have sent out a life-boat,” declared the 
man, “ He thought it was some one drowning 
near at hand, for the story of Stoney Island is no 
news to the people hereabouts.” 





“What co you mean?” cried Stephen, 
hoarsely. 

“T can tell you the story in a very few words, 
sir,” returned the man ; “and surely there’s no 
one more competent to relate it than myself. I 
can relate it while we are rowing over to Stoney 
Island. 

“Some six months ago a stranger suddenly ap- 
peared in our midst, At the time no one knew 
who he was or whence he came. He purchased 
Stoney Island, and a few days later a score or 
more of workmen appeared one night and 
boarded a tug that was to take them out to the 
island, 

“These workmen were all strangers to the 
simple inhabitants round about, and they spoke 
in a different language—in a different tongue. 

“They lived upon the island for a month or 
more, never once coming in contact with the 
people hereabouts. 

“ All their food was brought to them. Soon 
their mysteric us manners became the talk of all 
the country round. 

“ In a month’s time they had erected a grand 
stone house—almost a castle—hidden ‘from any 
one who might chance to pass the island by a 
net-work of trees, 

“These workmen repelled all advances from 
the village folk, and answered in monosyllables, 
if they answered at all, any question connected 
with their work. 

“At length the grey stone house was con- 
pleted, and the strange, uncanny workmen took 
their departure as silently as they had come— 
like Arabs, stealing silently away in the night. 

“The people were warned to keep away from 
the place, for the workmen had left behind them 
a large, ferocious dog, who menaced the life of any 
one who attempted to land on Stoney Island. 

“Many attempted to gain admission to the 
gloomy stone house, which was more like a for- 
tress, with the high stone wall which surrounded 
it, than the country house of a gentleman of 
means ; but they were always repulsed. Still, 
this is not the worst of the story I have. to tell 
you, sir,” the sailor added, taking time to 
breathe. 

“Only last night an event happened which I 
shall never forget if I live to the age of Methu- 
selah. I was standing near the dock, busily 
cleaning out my little boat, when suddenly 
someone laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. 

“Glancing up with a little start, I saw the 
man who had so lately bought Stoney Island— 
and who had put up the mysterious house upon 
it—standing Bh me. By his ide, leaning 
heavily upon his arm, yet swaying to and fro, 
as though she were scarcely able to keep her 
feet, was a@ woman ehrsloped in a long black 
cloak, and her face covered by a thick veil. 

“ Before I had a chance to speak, the gentle- 
man bent down and whispered hoarsely in my 
ear,— 

“*T want you to row us as quickly as possi- 
ble to Stoney Island. You can name your own 

rice.’ 

“T. wish I had refused him; but it was 
destined not to be so, I started to help the lady 
into the boat, but he thrust me aside and helped 
her in himself, lifting her by main strength. 

“For an instant she swayed to and fro, like a 
leaf iu a strong wind ; but he steadied her by 
holding her down on her seat, both of her hands 
caught in his, 

“T had scarcely pushed out into midsiream ere 
I fancied I heard a low, choking cry. The woman 
had wrenched one of her bands free, and like a 
flash she had torn off her thick veil, and then [ 
saw a sight that made the blood run cold in my 
veins, for over her mouth a thick scarf was wound, 
which she was trying to tear off with her dis- 
engaged hand, 

“ Her companion caught her hand with a fieree 
imprecation on his lips, and the struggle that 
ensued between them made the boat rock like a 
cradle. In an instaht he had forced her back 
into her seat, and drawn the veil down over her 
face again. 

“ But in that brief instant, by the bright light 
of the moon, I had caught a glimpse of a face so 





that I was fairly dazed. I did not kgow what to 
do or say, I was so bewildered. 

“* You must make quicker time !’ cried the 
gentleman, turning to me. 

“ At last we reached the island, and despite 
her struggles, he lifted her out of the boat. 
Then he thrust a bill into my hand, saying 
grimly, ‘ You can return now.’ 

“ But while he was speaking, never for an in- 
stant did his hold relax upon the girl’s arm, 
though she writhed under his grasp, 

“T hesitated a moment, and he turned to me 
with the look of a fiend incarnate on his dark, 
handsome face. 3 

“*T said you might g>,’ he repeated, in a voice 
which meant that he would stand no trifling. 

“Each instant the girl seemed to be growing 
more hysterical, I could now plainly hear wild, 
mufiled sobs, 

“*T will double that sum if you know how to 
keep your tongue still,’ the man said, thrusting 
another bill into my hand. 

“As I pushed out into thidstream the girt 
grew frantic. With an almost, superhuman 
effort she succeeded in removing the woollen 
scarf, which had been wound so tightly about 
her mouth, then with a cry which I shall never 
forget while life lasts, she shrieked out pisponsly, 
as she threw out her white arms wildly toward 
me, 
“* Help! help! Oh! help, for the love of 
Heaven! ‘Don’t dese:'t me! Come back! oh, 
come back and save me !’ 

“The blood fairly stood still in my veins. . Her 
companion hurled her back so quickly that she 
completely lost her balance, and fell fainting in 
his arms. 

““Go!’ he cried, angrily, as I still lingered, 
‘and not a word of what you have seen or heard, 
on your life!’ 

“¢T cannot desert a lady in distress, sir,’ I 
answered, 

‘‘ With a fury such asil have never seen equalled, 
he turned and faced me in the moonlight. 

“+ ] will give-you just one moment to go!’ he 
cried, his right hand creeping ominously toward 
his hip-pocket—‘ another moment to get out of 
sight !’ a deadly purpose gleaming in his eye. 

“T knew that it was as much as my life was 


| worth to remain where I was; s0, despite the 


girl’s pitiful entreaties, I rowed back slowly into 
mid-stream and down the river. 

“But I had made up my mind as to. what 
course to pursue, I fairly made my boat fly over 
the water. I headed straight for Clayton—the 
nearest village—and there I told my startling 
story to the people. In Jess time than it takes to 
tell it, a half dozen of us started back for Stoney 
Island. Arriving, we crept silently up the steep 
path that led to the house. My loud ringing 
brought the gentleman himself to the door. 
shall never forget the fire that leaped into his 
eyes as he saw me ; but, nothing daunted, I said 
to him determinedly, — : 

“ «T have come here with these men to aid the 
young girl who appealed to me for help a little 
while ago.’ 

“ My companions pressed close behind.me,unti? 
they filled the wide entrance hall and closed in 
around him. He lovked at me with a fiendish 
expression on his face. 

“ ©You are certainly mad!’ he cried. ‘There 
is no young lady on Stoney Island, nor has any 
woman ever put foot upon it, at least since it has 
been my property,’ he added. 

“The astounding falsehood fairly, took’ my 
breath away. i . 

“ “Do you mean to say that I did not¥ew . you 
and a young lwdy over to this island within this 
hour, and that she did not appeal to me for 
help ?’ I asked. 

“ * Certainly not!’ he declared, promptly, 

“T was toc shocked for utterance. 

** You must be either mad or dreaming to evem 
think of such a thing,’ he continued, haughtily. 
‘ However,’ turning to my companions, ‘ seeing 
that you have had the trouble of coming here— 
brought by this lunatic—you are welcome to look 
through the house and satisfy yourselves, In 
fact, I beg that you will do go,’ 





“Much to his surprise, we took him at his 


wondrous in its loveliness and its haughtiness | word, 
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CHAPTER V, 


* We-searched the stone house from cellar to 
garret in hopes of finding a trace of the beautiful 
girl I felt sure was imprisoned within its grim 
walls, the owner haughtily following, with a look 
of defiance on his dark, handsome face. 

“ *She must be on this island,’ I declared, 
vehemently. ‘I rowed you and her over here.’ 

“* Tt is quite true that you rowed me over 
here, my govud fellow, but no fair lady accom- 
panied me, unless it might have been some mer- 
maid, I hope you are satisfied,’ said he, turning 
to my companions, ‘that the man who has 
brought you here has played you a trick. If you 
were to take my advice, you would give him a 
good ducking in. the river for the fool’s erand 
upon which he has brought you.’ 

“To my great horror my companions instantly 
seized me, and despite my frantic efforts to a:sure 
them that I had spvken only the truth, they 
dragged me to the water's edge and hurled me in, 
flinging me back every time I attempted to gain 
the shore, 

“That night I cot home nearer dead than alive. 
And now, stranger, you ssk me to take you to 
Stoney Island on just such a mission, and I an- 
swer you that it would be as much as our lives 
are worth.” 

“Tt is evident,” returned Stephen Maitland, 
excitedly, “that there is some fearful mystery, 
foul play here, and it is our duty to try to fathom 
it if it is within our power.” 

“As you say, sir,” slowly replied the man. 

At this moment the skiff grated sharply. upon 
the sand, and the two men sprang ont. 

They had scarcely proceeded halfethe distance 
to the house when they were suddenly confronted 
by a man. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want here?” 
he asked. 

“T must see the master of Stoney Island,” 
returned Stephen, sternlf, “ Are you he?” 

“No,” returned the man, rather uneasily. 
“ He left the island scarcely five minutes ago in 
his boat. Iam only the man working about the 
place.” 

“Tell me,” cried Stephen, earnestly, “ was 
there a lady with him? “I will pay you well to 
answer me.” 

The man’s gaze shifted uneasily. He glanced 
over his ehoulder with frightened eyes, but in an 
instant he recovered him-elf, gazing keenly at 
Stephen, and answered steadily enough,— 

“There was vo lady with him. I suppose,” 
continuedthe man itmpatiently, “ that you have 
heard the stran.e story about this island, and 
have come here to investigate the matter.. Let 
me tell you,’ it iv more than annoymg’ to my 
master, «Hud he heard it he never would have 
bought the place. As'it ‘is, he bas left it for good 
and all to night, audis going to advertixe ‘the 
plate for wale. If they had teld ‘my master; when 
he came here 10 buy, tho story that a young and 
beautiful woman was supposed to have beeu mur- 
dered’ here many ye rs ‘ags, and that at nights 
her spirit haunts the place, he never would -have 
bought ir. Other people imagine that they have 
seen it j/ but we, who live here, never have.” 

The man told this with such apparent earnest- 
ners aud truth, that ‘Stephen was mystified. 
Had his eyes dect-ived him? They evideutly had. 
And’ then, agaiv, he told himself that, thinking 
so much of Lina, he had imagined that the face 
he ‘had seen for @ mément in the flaxh-light 
bore a striking’ resemblance to bers, | And he 
‘persuaded himself to believe that the fisherman's 
story-wasa myth. 

He well knew that, of al! people in the world, 
fishermen loved to spin the must exaggerated 
yarns, and be the -heroes of the greatest 
adventures. 

He got out of the matter as gracefully as only 
Maitland could, apoligizing for his intrusion, and 
‘expressing ‘himself as only too pleased to know 
that his imagination had simply been at fault. 

“Will you come in?’ asked the man, turning 
to him. “My taster has always given orders 
that we were to be very hospitable to strangers.” 

“You are very kind, and I thank you for your 
courtesy,” returned Stephen, feeling blistered by 
the coals of fire that were being heaped upon 





histhéad ; “but I think not.» We will try to:cut 
across the bay and catch the steamer further 
down,” 

So saying, he motionefl his companion to enter 
the boat. 

“T thought,” muttered Stephen’s companion, 
under his breath, “that the fine gentleman who 
made so nmiuch -fuss. wouldn’t be able to do any 
more forthe poor girl than I did. He is like all 
the rest, he was talked right down. If she is 
ever rescued, I’m sure I will have to come and do 
it myself. These. white-handed dandies can get 
up sensations, but that’s all they can do.” 

The little boat containing the two men was 
scarcely out of sight, ere the door of the mysteri 
ous stone heuse opened quickly, and a man came 
cauticusly. down the path. 

“Who were they who just stopped here, and 
what did they want?” 

“They wanted to see you, Captain Chevalier,” 
answered the servact, grimly. 

* About what +” asked the other, hoarsely. 

“They saw you and—and the young lady when 
you were out in the grounds, a little while since, 
as the search-light went down, and they came to 
—to rescue the young lady. I—I succeeded in 
convincing then that their eyes had deceived 
them, and told them that you were so annoyed 
at that senseless tale that you had gone away 
from the island ; that you did not intend to come 
back, your aim beiug to sell the place,” 

Bravo, bravo, Fiaser }” exclaimed Captain 
Chevalier—for it was he. “Upon my soul, you 
did well! - You are reducing lying down tua tine 
art. But, like master, like m:n, I suppose. But 
you have ‘been with me so long, you are almost 
my second elf.” :; 

“T made quite a startling discovery, sir,” said 
Fraser. “It was the same man who made you 
all the trouble last night, bringing those people 
here, and that got such a ducking himself.” 

Captain Chevalier. frowned darkly. 

“But that is not all, sir,” added Fraser. 
“ You will be still more surprised when I tell you 
who he brought with him.” 

“ Well, well !” cried Chevalier. 
hesitate? Who was it?” 

* Mr. Maitland.” .. i 

The name fell like a thunder-bolt on Captain 
Chevalier’ ears;' He started back as though he 
had-been shot, 

“Has he succeeded in hunting me down.so 
quickly?” he cried hoarsely, and with intense 
excitement, 

“So I thought when I first saw him, sir. But, 
to ‘my great. amazement, I soon discovered 
that he was totally-ignprant of who lived on the 
island © that it was yourself: The fisherman had 
been: telling him the story about the young lady, 
and ‘he had come to ‘investigate it. I soon cor- 
vineed ‘him that there was nothing in the story, 
and: that’ he was! only avother one: added to the 
list that the same fisherman: had played this 
practical joke on. He was augry enough when he 
took his departure.” 

“ Are you sure of this, Frazer?” asked Captain 
Chevalier. 

“ Quite sure,” emphatically declared the other. 
* Had he insisted) upon entering the house, I 
would have managed to come on -in advance 
and warn you, that you might get out of the 
way.” 95 
Captain Chevalier gave a sigh of relief. He 
had fancied himself so secure here. Even the 
servants did not know him by his own nanie. 

“Tf I thought for a mcment that he suspected 
my presence here, I would lose no time ir getting 
away from Stoney Island, and taking her with 
me.” / 

“You need have no fear, sir,” returned the 
man, 

For an hour or more Captain Chevalier paced 
slowly up and down under the trees, smoking 
cigar after: cigar in rapid succession.. Now and 
then a deep groan broke from his: lips. 

“Tt is a terrinle thing,” he muttered once, 
“wheu love fora woman drives a man to the 
verge of madness. I swore that Lina should 
nev-r marry Stephen Maitland, if I had ‘to kill 
her. But 1 have done better. He will never look 
upon her face again while the stars shine-or the 
sun gives light.” 


“Why do you 





At length he walked slowly to the house. He 


) was me: on the porch by alutle French maid who 
| seemed to be looking for h m. 


Well, Babette?” said Captain Chevalier, 
anxiously. 

“Theve been looking for you, sir,” returned 
the girl quickly. ‘1 can do nothing with made- 
mviselle. She will not «peak ; she will not eat. 
She lies there hour after hour with her beautiful 
face turned toward the wall and her white hands 
clasped together. She might be a dead woman 
for all the interes: she evinces in anything that is 
going en around ber I very much fear, sir, that 
she will keep her vow—never to speak again— 
never in this world.” 

* You must keep close watch that she does not 
attempt to make away with herself, Babette,” he 
continued, earnestly. ‘‘ Heaven only knows how 
+he obtained that revolver I took away from her 
out in the grounds to-night. She was kueeling 
down in the long gras~, and had it already pressed 
to her temple, when I appeared in the very nick 
of time aud wrenched it from: her little white 
hand, She would do anything save drown. her- 
self to escape from here. Her father lost his life 
that way, and she would never attempt thas 
means of escape, even from this place.” 

“She even refuses to have her bridal-dress re- 
moved,” said themaid ;. ‘and I donot know what 
to do about it. She has uttered no.word since 
first she crossed your threshold;. she will not 
speak.” i 

’ Captain Chevalier look troubled, distressed. 

Would Liva keep her vow? .She had said, 
when she recovered consciousness and found her- 
self on the island, and the boatman gone,— 

*T[ will never. utter another: word from this 
hour until I am set'free again, You are beneath 
contempt, Captain Cuevalier, to kiduap 9 young 
girl at the altar.” P 

He never forgot how she looked at him in the 
elear moonlight as he turned to her, crying out, 
passionately,— , 

“It is your own fault, Lina. Why did you draw 
we on to love youso? You encouraged mea.up 
to the last moment, and. then it was too late for 
me to give you up. tf 


CHAPTER VI. > 


Lixa Mancton neither spoke nor, stirred as 
Captain Chevalier threw this startling accusation. 
in her face. ; 

“You drew me on—ay, up to the very last 
moment - or this would never have happened. I 
come of a desperate race, Lina,’? he wens on, 
huskily, “and when you showed me so plainly 
that you still liked my -ociety, even after you had 
plighted your troth to another, I clung to the 
mad idea that there was yet hope for me, if we 
were far away from those who might come be- 
tween us. On this lone island we will be all the 
world to each other— the world forgetting, by th. 
world forgot.’ Marry me, Liva, and I will be your 
veritable slave !” 30) gad, ty 

He never forgot the look she turned upon him. 
If those two dark eyes had been swords of flame 
she would have slain him then and there with 
them. Pa 
“ When your anger. has had time to cool, you wil! 
forgive me, my darling,” he pleaded, “ and then I 
am sure you will not say me nay when I beg for 
your heart and hand. [ shall not force you into 


amarri ge. I will «ait patiently. until. you come 
tome and say, ‘Claude, I am willing to marry 
you ! ,” 


He remembered bow she had turned from hin: 
in bitter anger and scorn too terrible for any 
words, He had given her over into the hands of 
Babette, the little French maid. 

She offered no resistance as the girl took her 
hand and led her into the house 3 but there was 
a look on her face that boded neo good, while the 
words she had uttered rang iv bis ears: “I shall 
never speak again until you set me free! ” 

Twice she had made the attempt, during the 
forty-eight hours which followe’, to take-her own 
life, and both times he had prevented her.. Even 
in those thrilling moments xhe had never uttered 


a word. She kept her vow, and Captain Cheva- 
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lier was beside himself at the turn affairs had 
taken. 

He saw now that he had done the one thing 
in this world to turn the girl he loved against 
him. 

Even though she had been indifferent to 
Stephen Maitland before, woman-like, now she 
would imagine that she loved him. 

But what else could he have done, under the 
circumstances? He could not stand by and see 
her made the bride of another. 

Only that day, by the merest chance, Chevalier 
had found out about Stephen Maitland practic- 
ally adopting the village beauty—merry little 
Meg Ralston—and that he had secretly sent her 
to a priva‘'e school, to be educated at his own 
expense, and he lost no time in communicating 
this startling news to Lina, and giving her proof 
positive of the truth of this statement. 

He saw her face turn deathly white, and he 
knew that the arrow of bitter jealousy had struck 
home; but even then she uttered no word. 
But when darkness gathered she stole out into 
the grounds, and tried to end it all then and 
there, and she would have succeeded but for his 
timely happening upon the scene at the very 
moment that the flash-light had shone so 
suddenly upon her, 

Yes, the story concerning that merry Meg 
Ralston had come like a thunder-bolt to Lina 
Marston. She had fallen on her face in the long 
green grass, and was carried into the house ina 
dead faint. 

Only Heaven knew what she suffered when 
consciousness came to her. She was almost mad 
with terror at finding herself snatched from the 
arms of her lover at the very altar—kidnapped 
in this most outrageous manner. 

She pictured her bridegroom's wild agony when 
he returned with the glass of wine he had 
hurried after, and found her missing. 

But the knowledge that he had consoled him- 
self so quickly by taking an interest in some 
other girl almost took her breath away. 

Suddenly a revulsion of feeling came to Lina. 
Then she sent a note to Captain Chevalier. It 
contained but a few words, and they were enough 
to send him into the seventh heaven of delight. 
Phey read as follows,— 


“Prove to me, beyond all shadow of doubt, 
that Stephen Maitland is really in love with the 
rustic little village maid you speak of to such an 
extent that he has secretly undertaken the care 
of her future, and, madly as I love him, I will 
give him up and marry you within six months 
from this time. But, in the meantime, you 
must return me at once to my home and friends. 
ahis much I promise you: I shall not see 
Stephen Maitland until this matter has been 
leared up.” 


To this note Chevalier sent back hurried word 
that she should have all the proof of Stephen 
Maitland’s perfidy that she might ask. 

There was but one thing which it was impossible 
to do, and that was to set her free during the six 
months’ probation. 

This was impossible. He could not do it ; he 
loved her too madly. He would go away, if she 
liked, and leave her to reign “ queen of the isle.” 
She should have everything which heart desired 
—everything save permission to leave the place. 

To this Lina was forced to submit. 

“Té I were convinced that Stephen loved 
another, life would be all over for me,” ske 
moaned again and again throughout the long 
watches of the night. 

Meanwhile, as days and weeks rolled by, and 
no tidings reached Stephen of the bride who, he 
supposed, had deserted him at the very altar, his 
heart grew bitter against Lina. 

He plunged into his practice of law, with the 
wild hope that he might forget her. 

The only diversity that entered his life was 
the letters which he yeceived from little Meg 
Ralston. 

Girl-like, she wrote to him every day. At first 
he read the letters through carelessly enough, 
sometimes answering them, sometimes not. But 
little by little he grew to look forward to them. 
She described every event that happened during 





each day. There was hardly an hour of her 
young life that she did not account for to him. 

“T do wish you would adopt me, guardy,” she 
wrote one day, ‘‘and bring me home ; I am so 
tired of this place. The principal always calls 
upon me to look after all the little young fry in 
the school. Morning and night I have to hear 
their prayers and hunt the shoes and stockings 
that they throw at one another across the 
dormitory. Each one denies the throwing, and I 
slap every one of them right and left, to be sure 
to get the right one. I’m sick and tired of books. 
I wish I could come to you.” 

Suddenly the letters ceased, and, to’ Stephen’s 
consternation, a week passed without his hearing 
one word from little Meg, and he never knew un- 
til then how deep a hold the girl had on the 
threads that were woven into his daily life. 

In his loneliness he turned to the letters, and 
read and re-read them. It was like balm to his 
sore heart to find in them such outpourings of 
love and devotion. 

He never knew until the letters ceesed how 
necessary it was to his happiness to receive them. 

Was she ill? Perhaps some lover had crossed 
her path. 

The thought worried him. He was just on the 
point of telegraphing, when suddenly there was a 
rustling sound at the open French window, a 
swish of skirts behind him, and the next instant 
a pair of arms were thrown about his neck, and 
Stephen Maitland was subjected to a bear-like 
hug that nearly took his breath away, a bright 
young voice crying shrilly in his ear,— 

“Now don’t scold me, guardy—please don’t ! 
I am going to own up to the truth right here and 
now. Iran away. I couldn’t help it. I got so 
tired of hooking young ones’ dresses and hearing 
their prayers.” 

With an assumption of dignity, Stephen Mait- 
land unwound the girl’s arms from about his 
neck, But somehow they had sent a strange 
thrill through his whole beivg, just such a thrill 
as he had experienced during the hour in which 
he had asked Lina to be his wife, and she had 
answered in the affirmative. 

He tried to hold her off at arm’s-length, but 
she only clung to him the more, giving him a 
rapturous kiss of greeting. 

The story of little Meg Ralston had been the 
only one which Stephen had kept from his lady- 
mother. 

Somehow he dreaded to tell her, because he 
knew that she would bitterly oppose it. 

It seemed amusing, he had told himself repeat- 
edly, for a young man of five-and-twenty to be 
guardian, as it were, to a young girl of sixteen— 
that sweet, subtle, dangerous age “where child- 
hood and womanhood meet.” 

“ Aren’t you glad to see me, Mr. Maitland?” 
cried Meg, her hat tilted back on her golden curly 
head, her two big blue eyes brimming over with 
tears of disappointment. 

“Glad?” Stephen Maitland’s face lighted up, 
and before he was aware of the action, he had 
drawn her into his encircling arms, bent his dark, 
handsome head, and kissed the rosy mouth so 
dangerously near his own. There was a sound as 
of a groan, from the door-way, followed by a 
uufiled shriek, and raising his eyes in startled 
horror, Stephen saw his lady-mother standing on 
the threshold, her jewelled hands parting the 
satin portiéres. 

“Who is this girl, and what does this amazing 
scene mean, Steve?” cried Mrs. Maitland. 

But Stephen was too stupefied to find words in 
which to answer. 

Meg looked at the angry lady in puzzled 
wonder. She nestled up closer to the handsome, 
broad-shouldered fellow, murmuring audibly,— 

“Why don’t you tell her that I am Meg 
Ralston, and that you are my best friend on 
earth?” 

The lady had heard enough to condemn the 
girl in her eyes. 

She advanced toward her, livid with rage, and 
flung the girl’s little white hands back from her 
son’s arm. 

“Go!” she cried, quivering with rage ; “ leave 
this house instantly, or I will call the servants to 
put you into the street! It’s such girls as you 
that ruin young men !” 


“Mother,” interrupted Stephen, “I beg of you 
to take back those words. Meg Ralston must not 
be sent from this house. Listen, mother,—if she 
leaves, I, your only son, shall go with her!” 





CHAPTER VII. 


A THUNDER-BOLT falling from a clear sky, or 
the earth suddenly opening beneath her feet, 
could not have startled the proud Mrs. Maitland 
more than those crushing words that fell from 
the lips of her handsome son“ Mother, if you 
turn Meg Ralston from your door, I go with 
her |” 

Her face turned deathly pale. It was mad- 
dening to see this strange, plainly-dressed young 
girl clinging to Stephen’s arm. Mrs. Maitland 
drew herself up to her full height and advanced 
into the room like an angry queen. 

“Stephen,” she cried, ina tone that he had 
never heard from his mother’s lips before, “I can 
make all due allowance for the follies of a young 
man, but I say this to you: you should never 
have permitted this girl to cross your mother’s 
threshold.” 

Stephen held up his white hand. 

“ Give me a chance to speak a few words, 
mother,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Let me set matters 
straight. The whole fault is mine, because I have 
not explained this affair to you before. I put it 
off from day to day.” 

In a few brief words he explained, while Meg 
still clung to him with wide-opened, frightened 
eyes, how it was that he happened to know her 
how her uncle had turned her from his door, and 
in pity he had undertaken to care for her by 
sending her to school for a year or so, and that, 
quite unexpectedly to him, Meg had run 
away frum tLe seminary and hai come to him ; 
that she had but just arrived a moment or so be- 
fore she (Mrs. Maitland) entered the room, and 
that he had hardly got over the surprise. 

The explanation fairly staggered Mrs. Mait- 

land, 
“A most unprecedented act of folly!” gasped 
his mother, sinking down in the nearest chair, 
fairly overwhelmed by the brief recital. “You 
should have consulted me,” she added, stormily, 
‘* before taking such a mad, Quixotic step.” 

In her own mind, quick as a flash, a sudden 
thought came to her that there was more behind 
this than had been told to her. 

She had wondered, until her brain had almost 
turned, why Lina Marston, the beauty and the 
heiress, fled from her handsome son at the very 
altar.. Now she began to think that she might 
have had a reason for it other than that which 
the world knew. Surely it must have been so. 

She realised, as matters stood, according to the 
way he had explained them, that she could not 
turn the girl from her docr. That would only in- 
cense her son, and he would feel the need of pro- 
tecting her all the more, 

As in a glass, darkly, she saw the future spread 
out before her. She saw what constant intercourse 
would bring to her son and this lovely, homeless 
young girl. The girl would catch his heart in the 
rebound, if she had not done so already, and he 
would soon be wanting to marry her, and not for 
worlds would she consent to such a mésalliance. 

Of all beings in the world, Mrs. Maitland 
adored her son. She thought a princess of the 
royal blood none too good for him. She was a 
woman who would have shrunk from the mere 
mention of crime, but she would stop at nothing 
when it came to separate him from a poor girl. 

She had breathed freely when Stephen had 
asked Lina Marston to marry him—the one great 
fear of her life, that he might fancy a poor girl, 
had been bridged over ; and now the old fear con- 
fronted her in full force. 

She was diplomatic ; aud she was too worldly- 
wise to seek to separate them then and there. She 
said to herself it must be done by strategy. 

Mrs, Maitland forced a smile to her face. 

“This puts the matter in quite a different 
light, Stephen,” she said; “and while I am 
slightly incensed at your not telling me about 
this affair, I can readily understand the kindly 





impulse which prompted you to protect this 
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young girl. But I can not allow you to outdo 
me ; Meg must consider me quite as much her 
friend as you. She shall find a home here with 
us, and it will be pleasant, after all, to see a 
bright, girlish face in these dull old rooms, and 
hear the sound of merry laughter.” 

This remark threw Stephen off his guard, as 
she knew it would. He sprang eagerly forward. 

“That is spoken like my noble-hearted 
mother!” he cried, enthusiastically. “I knew 
you could not be angry with me when you under- 
stood it. Little Meg, mother is quite as ready to 
welcome you to our home asIam. Go and kiss 
her, ” 


The girl stepped hesitatingly forward. From 
the first instant that she beheld her standing on 
the threshold, she had conceived a great dislike 
and fear of Stephen’s haughty lady-mother. 
Even the conversation and explanation which she 
had just listened to did not change her first im- 
pression. 

Although Mrs. Maitland smiled as the girl ad- 
vanced, yet Meg felt that there was little friends 
ship in the cold eyes which flashed into hers such 
a steely glance, for the lips which met her own in 
the timid kiss she gave were cold as ice. 

Thus it happened that Meg Ralston took up 
her abode in the magnificent home of the Mait- 
lands, 

But Stephen’s mother made it the one object 
of her life to see that her son and this attractive 
girl were never left alone together for a moment. 

He had seemed heart-broken over the loss of 
Lina Marston up to the time that Meg had entered 
the house ; now there was a perceptible change 
in him. 

He no longer brooded for hours over his cigars, 
pacing up and down under the trees ; now he 
would enter the library of an evening, or linger 
in the drawing-room, especially if Meg were 
there. 

Had it not been for her son, and the terror 
from day to day in her heart that Stephen was 
learning to care for the girl, proud Mrs. Maitland 
would have liked Meg Ralston, she was so bright, 
80 merry, 80 artless, 

She lost no opportunity in impressing upon 
Meg’s mind, when she was alone with the girl, 
that Stephen would never marry, eagerly noticing 
rg effect these words would have upon the 
girl. 

“Wonldn’t that be a pity, Mrs, Maitland?” 
she had answered once, as she rested her dimpled 
chin on her little pink palm, gazing with dreamy 
blue eyes over the tops of the waving trees. “It 
would be so cruel for him to stay single always.” 

“ Not at all,” returned Mrs, Maitland, sharply. 
“Tf a man does not get the one that is intended 
for him, he should never marry any one else.” 

“ And you think that he was intended for Miss 
Marston ¢” questioned Meg, very eagerly. 

“ Decidedly ; and for no one else.” 

“Then I wonder Heaven did not give her to 
him,” said Meg, a pink flush creeping into her 
beautiful cheeks. 

Mrs. Maitland looked at her keenly. 

“ A man never has but one love in a life-time,” 
she said, impressively. 

She knew the words were false, even as she 
uttered them, but she wished the girl to believe 
there was no hope for her—to mislead her 
entirely. 

A fortnight had barely passed since Meg had 
been under that roof, and yet every one of the 
household noticed the difference in handsome 
Stephen Maitland, and spoke about it. He was 
grewing gayer and more debonair than in the old 
days, when he was paying court to the beautiful 
Lina Marston. Of all subjects, the only one 
which he would not discuss with his mother was 
the future of Meg Ralston. 

She had on one occasion asked him, with seem- 
ing carelessness, how long he intended to care for 
this girl who was an utter stranger to him, and 
suggested that, since she would not go to school, 
his responsibility ought to cease. 

He flushed uneasily under his 
scrutiny. 

“T have bound myself to look after her until 
she is eighteen,” he answered. 

“T want to have a little talk with you, Steve, 
on that subject,” she said, placing a jewelled 


mother’s 


hand on his arm. 
moments ?” 

* As many as you like, mother,” he answered, 
toying rather impatiently with his watch-chain. 

‘I want to ask you if you have ever thought 
over what @ wrong step you are taking in giving 
this girl a taste of a life she can never expect to 
continue after she leaves here ?” 

Stephen looked at her uneasily. 

“You should be glad that she has a little sun- 
shine, mother.” 

“It is wrong to place a girl in a brilliant sun- 
shine for a few brief days, and then to plunge her 
into gloom for the rest of her life.” 

“She has not been plunged into gloom yet, 
mother,” he said, with a bright light in his eyes 
which his mother saw, but of which she would 
take no notice. 

“Tf she could marry well while she is with us, 
it would be a great thing for her,” went on Mrs. 
Maitland. 

He laughed a boyish, happy laugh that had a 
deep, melodious ring to it. 

“Don’t you think she is rather young yet? 
What is your opinion about that, mother ?” 

“Tt is best for a poor girl to marry as soon as 
a good offer presents itself, I believe. I have 
been thinking deeply upon this subject, for I have 
noticed that there is a young man who seems to 
be quite smitten with the charms of Meg.” 

Again her handsome son flushed to the roots of 
his dark-brown hair, and he laughed confusedly 
as he said,— 

“Why, how very sharp you are, mother ! I did 
not know that you noticed it.” 

“Of course he is not rich,’ continued Mrs. 
Maitland, “but still, even a struggling young 
architect would be a good match for her, She 
might do worse.” 

“Why, what in the world do you mean, 
mother ?” cried Stephen, starting excitedly to his 
feet, his face paling, then flushing. “ What are 
you talking about ?” 

“Why, my dear con, have you been blind to 
what has been going on for the last fortnight ?” 
she returned, with :eeming carelessness. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you noticed that the young architect who is draw- 
ing the plans for the new western wing of our 
house is in love with your protégée ?” 

She never forgot the expression of her son’s 
face ; it was livid and white as death. This be- 
trayed his secret. He loved Meg Ralston him- 
self ! 


“Will you listen to me a few 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


STEPHEN MarrTwann rose hastily from his chair 
and walked over to the open window, studiously 
keeping his back toward his mother, as he asked 
huskily,— 

“What makes you think the young architect is 
in love with Meg Ralston, mother? I think it is 
an absurd idea.” 

“Why do you call it absurd?” returned Mrs. 
Maitland. “It is perfectly natural. The young 
fellow is decidedly good-looking, polite, and very 
agreeable. And they have been thrown consider- 
ably into each other’s society since he has been 
here, and the girl seems to be quite taken with him. 
Indeed, I imagine the attraction is mutual.” 

Stephen turned on her in a rage so great that 
it fairly appalled her. 

“ Why did you permit this sort of thing to go 
on, mother?” he cried, bringing bis hand down 
so heavily on the window-sill that the casement 
rattled. “It is all your fault. You are account- 
able for it, I say.” 

Mrs. Maitland rose from her seat and looked 
haughtily at her son, her heart beating with great, 
stifling throbs, In all the years of their lives they 
had never before exchanged one cross word with 
each other, and in that moment she hated, with 
all the strength of her soul, the girl whohad sown 
discord between them, and she wished that 
Heaven had stricken the girl dead ere her son had 
looked upon her face. 

“T am sure it is nothing to you or tome whom 
Meg Ralston chooses to fall in love with,” she an- 
swered coldly, drawing herself up to her full 





height ; then adding, ‘‘You forget yourself in 








reproaching me with it, my son ; ” and with these 
words she swept from the room. 

The door had barely closed after her ere 
Stephen threw himself down into the nearest 
chair, covering his face with his hands. 

What was there in the simple announcement 
that an attachment had sprung up between Meg 
and the handsome young architect that struck 
such a cold chill to his heart ? 

As his mother had intimated, the girl had the 
right to do as she liked ; but even after he ad- 
mitted that, he felt quite as wretched as before. ® 

As he sat there he reviewed his own heart. 

He had loved Lina Marston as few men love in 
a life-time, but with the belief that she had 
eloped with another growing up in his heart, he 

been able to stifle that love, root it from his 
heart, blossom and branch, with an iron will, 
until at last he knew if he came face to face with 
Lina she would never again have the power to 
thrill his heart with the same passion. He had 
reared a wall of pride between them, an icy bar- 
rier that had frozen even the germs of affection. 

Love once thoroughly dead, never springs into 
existence again. 

At this epoch in his life, Meg Ralston’s letters 
came to him like the visits of soothing angels, 
and they completely filled his empty soul. Then 
the girl herself came in all her fair young beauty, 
showering her love and gratitude upon him for 
what he had done for her, until at length the 
truth burst in all its force upon hiin—that if she 
should ever leave the grand, gloomy old house, all 
- joy and sunshine of his life would go with 


er. 

And, sitting there, he was face to face with the 
truth—that his heart, in all its loneliness, had 
gone out to Meg in the rebound, and he knew 
that life would never be the same to him if she 
were to prefer another to himself. The very 
thought of it was galling. He told himself that 
he must have been mad to have allowed the 
handsome young architect to be employed under 
that roof. 

He rang the bell sharply, and in response to 
the summons one of the servants soon appeared. 

“Send the architect—the young man whom 
you will find in the new western wing of the house 
—to me at once. Tell him to bring his drawings 
with him.” 

Stephen paced nervously up and down the 
library until the young man entered the room. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Maitland,” he said, with 
a smile on his frank, handsome face, “ and I 
made haste to come tv you.” 

Stephen looked narrowly at him, surveying him 
from the crown of his head to the toe of his 
shapely boot, taking in every detail of his fine 
figure and handsome face ; then he confessed to 
himeelf that he must have been mad, blind, to 
have brought such an attractive fellow into the 
house. 

“T wish to inspect your drawings,” he sa‘d. 
tersely, as he waved the young man to a seat. 

Philip Keston laid them down upon the table. 
There was something in Maitland’s manner that 
startled him, for he had always been courteous 
and pleasant to him before. He wondered if 
anything had transpired to displease him. 

Stephen ran his eyes critically over the piece 
of card-board, the frown on his face deepening. 

“T hope the plans meet with your approval,” 
said the young man, very respectfully. ‘I showed 
them from day to day, as I progressed, to Miss 
Ralston, and she seemed very much interested in 
them,” 

Those words were fatal to the young man’s 
cause, With an angry gesture Maitland threw 
the drawings down upon the table. 

“Your plans do not please me at all,” he re- 
turned, with freezing hauteur. “I shall not require 
your services any more. Return to your firm at 
once and tell them to send me another man, an 
older man, one with more experience—one who 
can spend more time at his business and less time 
in chatting. Your sketches are miserably 
drawn !” 

Philip Keston had risen to his feet, his face 
white as death. 

“ Mr, Maitland,” he cried, hoarsely, “let me beg 
of you, let me plead with you to reconsider your 








words. Only try me again, Let me make a new 
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set of drawings to submit to you. - It would ruin 
my reputation if you were to send this message 
to the firm, for they have hitherto placed much 
confidence in my work.” 

Stephen Maitland raised his hand with a gesture 
of silence. 

“You will leave the house at once,” he said, 
“and send a much older man, I repeat, to continue 
the work.” 

The poor fellow fairly staggered from the 
drawing-room. He could not imagine why, in 
one short hour, he had dropped from Heaven to 
the very depths of Hades, a3 it were. 

Stephen breathed freely when he saw him 
leave the house and walk slowly down the lilac- 
bordered path and out through the arched gate- 


way. 

A little later Meg came flying into the library, 
Maitland was still seated at the table, poring over 
his books. He flu-hed as she entered, and held 
out his white hand to her. 

‘Where is Mr. Keston—do you know?” she 
asked quickly. - “I want to return him a paper 
he lent me this morning. I have been looking 
everywhere for him, but can not find him. There 
is something in the paper that you would like % 
hear about, ‘00.’ 

° Sit down on this hassock, Meg, and read it to 

” he said, quietly, 

Oh, no! You want to make fun of me,” she 
pouted, “and see me get puzzled over all the big 
words. Please read it yourself, Mr. Maitland.” 

“ — you tell me the substance of it, and 
that will save me reading it,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Oh, I can do that. There isn’t so much to 
tell. It’s about a tire last night on one of the 
little islands near Peuruddyn. No doubt you have 
heard of the place—Stoney Island. The mystari- 
ous stone house that was on it has been burned to 
the ground. The owner was away at the time. 
It is supposed that: everyone else on the island 
perished in the flames.” 

Stephen Maitlaud listened with interest, but 
he never dreamed how vitally, in the near future, 
this catastrophe would concern him. 

He thought of his strange visit to that place, 
and that no doubt the owner was none too sorry 
to see it laid in a-hes, as he had acknowledged 
that it had caused him much annoyance owing to 
the uncanny rumours floating about that the place 
was haunted by a young and beautiful woman 
whose spirit would not be laid. 

Then, in talking to Meg during the next half 
hour, he entirely forgot the fire that had occurred 
on that little island. 

He broached the subject that the architect had 
gone for good, narrowly watching Meg’s pretty 
face as he told her. 

“Oh ! Lam sorry,” she declared, disappointedly, 
* for he was euch a nice young man ; and in his 
spare moments he had promised to teach me to 
sketch ;” and her lovely face clouded. 

“Would not I do as well?” asked Stephen, 
gently, as his hand closed over the little white one 
so near his own. 

The girl trembled beneath his touch. In that 
one moment her heart went from her, and she ex- 
perienced a sweet elysium of a young life just 
awakening to love’s bewildering dream. 

“ Would I not make as good a teacher?” re- 
peated Stephen, softly ; and he bent his dark, 
handsome head, lonking earnestly into the girl’s 
flushed face. 

“Perhaps,” she answered evasively; and she 
was very much relieved'to hear some one calling 
her at that moment. 

Mrs. Maitland heard of the proposed sketching 
lessons with great displeasure. Despite all that 
she had done and said, she saw these two young 
people falling more and more in love with each 
other with every passing day. 

“ How can I stop it? What shall I do?” she 
asked herself night after night, as she paced the 
floor of her boudoir, wringing her jewelled hands 
in a paroxysm of agony. 

She fairly cursed the hour that brought lovely, 
merry little Meg Ralston beneath that roof, and 
she wished she knew of some way in which to get 
rid of the girl for good and all. 

Something must be done, and at once, she told 
herself, 

She paced the floor until the day dawned, A 





terrible ‘scheme against the life.and happiness of 
poor Meg had entered her brain—a scheme 80 
dark and horrible that even she grew frightened 
as she contemplated it. 

Then she set her lips tightly gr, mutter: 
ing hoarsely,— 

“T would do anything to part my son-and Meg 


Ralston !” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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“Drip she give you anything, Bill?” asked 
Bill’s fellow tramp. “ Yes ; she gave me the cold 
shoulder, with plenty of sauce.” 

“ Let's see, Henpeck, what is it we call a man 
who marries two wives—a bigamist ? ” “Some 
call him that. I call him a lunatic.” 

Srxcrne practice, it is said, wards off con- 
sumption, But, alas! there are things in this 
life that are even worse than consumption. 

GREYTHORNE Mrvor :.“ What’s the supper like 
downstairs?” “Oh! very low-class affair. The 
fowl is cut up for us like children, and there’s no 
* fiz.” ” 

GeTrHerzE: “ Did you ever attend any of Miss 
Budd’s ‘at-homes’?"’ De Bore (sadly): “ N-o, 
but I’ve attended a good many of her not-at- 
homes.” 

“You've been in my mind all day, Mirs 
Angie,” he cooed sweetly. “Great mercy! ” 
groaned the girl in agony, “can it be that lam 
as small as that ?”’ 

LarrD (condescendingly) : “ Do you think you 
could carry home a hare, Sandy?” Sandy: 
“ Weel, laird, I dinna doot but I could, if I had a 
pair o” rabbits to balance it wi’,” 

“SHE married young Frothingham, didn’t she ? 
A very easy-going young fellow, I. understand.” 
“Very. He left her three months after the 
wedding.” 

McGrxnis ; “Thot’s a moighty foine whisky. 
How owld is it, Pat?” Pat (pouring the last 
drops into his friend’s glass): “ Faith, Oi don’t 
know ; but it’s as owld ez it iver will be!” 

Manacer: “What are you kicking about?” 
Actor: “ My salary.” Manager (impressively) : 
“ Don’t you think you are making a great deal of 
fuss about nothing ?” 

“Mamma says she does not think we will ever 
quarrel as she and papa do,” said the newly-made 
bride. “ Never, dearest,” said the groom. “No; 
she says you will be so much easier to manage 
than papa was.” 

“ Every time you spill anything on the table- 
cloth you must give me a_halfpenny,” said 
Frank’s mother. “And do I get a halfpenny 
every time I don’t spill?” asked Frank 
anxiously, 

New Boarper (gently): “ Hasn’t this butter 
rather—er~—a peculiar taste, Mrs. Slimdiet?” 
Mrs. Slimdiet ; “That? That’s roll butter, sir.” 
New Boarder: “ Yes—er—I suppose s0; but 
where have they been rolling it ?” 

TeacHer: “A nomad is a person. who moves 
about a great deal, never remains long in one 
place. Johnny, name some tribes of nomads.” 
“Tf you please, ma’am, cooks and chamber- 
maids,” 

An exchange attributes this statement to a 
professor of chemistry, who was explaining why 
an experiment had failed: ‘As you see, gentle- 
mien, at present you see nothing ; ; why you see 
nothing, you will see directly.” 

As William bent over her fair face he 
whispered : “ Darling, if I should ask you in 
French if I might kies you, what would you 
answer?” She, summoning her scanty know- 
ledge of French, replied: “‘ Billet doug /” 

Brotuer (from the country): “How is this, 
Sarah, you are afraid of asking leave to go out 
this afternoon, when I, your only brother, have 
come to pay you a visit?” Servant Girl: 
“Well, you see, George, I have had so many 


tenilie 





brothers calling to see me lately.” 


* Dovror,” said the solicitor, * I wish you woul 
do some advertising with our paper.” “Couldn't 
think of it, sir. The idea is preposterous, It’s 
against the ethics of our profession. By the way, 
here’s an item about a man I: attended: this 
morning. Take it down to the office, will you? 
And be sure to see that my name is mentioned.” 


“ Ane you the proprietor of this shop?” “Yes, 
sir. What can I do for you?” “TI, called to see 
if there wasa vacancy in any of your departments. 
1 am disengaged and would gladly accept.a situa- 
tion.” “Well, I need a young man, but you won't 
do, If you know any one who wants'a job send 
him here, but I don’t want anybody, to ice te a 
situation, I ask favour of no. one,” 


A couple of bachelors were talking about their 
forlorn and undouble' condition. * We!l;’” said one, 
“T should have married long ago, but E haven't 
had time enough to think about. it,”.” “ Tinje?”’ 
echoed the other. “Time? Well, if the.adage-is 
true that timé is money, theif I haven't had’time 
enough either,” and they went on their lonely 
ways dejected and ad. 

AFTER discoursing at length 0 on the;entaniciga- 
tion of women, one vf the agitators asked her hus- 
band: “ Supposing women’ were admitted to 
govern the affairs of the commonwealth; what 
post would you Aagsign tome?” “The manage- 
ment of an institution for the deafand dumb.” 
“Why that?” “ Because’ either ‘those wh- 
fortunates would learn to talk or you would learn 
to keep quiet.” 

“Ts China,” said the lecturer, “ criminals are 
sentenced to be kept awake until incanity and. then 
death supervene. Now how would you’ suppose 
they keep them from falling asleep?” “ Perhaps 
responded a little girl of thirleeen, the eldest of a 
large family, “perhaps they give ’em babies to 
mind.” The lecturer hadn’t thought of that, but 
admitted the sound, practical value of the sug- 
gestion. 

“ First-R«tg, spectacles! Cheap spectacles ! 
Who'll buy ?” cried a Jew in the street, A wag 
stopped to ask; “What is to be seen with 
them?” “ Anything you like,” was. the reply. 
The jokist tried on a, pair, and said, looking 
straight at the Jew ; “All I can see with them is 
ascamp.” But no sooner had he returned the 


'| glass to the Hebrew gentleman than the latter, 


putting them on, and looking at the wag in his 
turn, exclaimed : “ He is right, sure enough.” 

Ar Oxford some twenty years ago,.a tutor at 
one of the colleges limped in his walking. Stop- 
ping one day at a railway-station; he was accosted 
by a well-known politician, who recognized him, 
and asked if he were not the chaplain of that col- 
lege at such a time, namivg the year. The doctor 
replied that he was. ‘I was-there,’ said the in- 

terrogator, “and,I. knew you by your limp,” 
“Well,” said the doctor, “ it seems, my limping 
made a deeper i impression on you than my preach- 
ing.” ‘Ah, doctor,” he replied with ready.,.wit, 
“it -is the highest compliment we can pay & 
minister, to say that he is known by his’ walk 
rather than by his. conversation.” 

In a Nottinghamshire village the rector em- 
ployed the village ta:lor to make the livery of his 
groom. The artist in question, by name Kemp, 
was also & musician, avd led the: choir om is 
violin. From some cause unknown—perbaps there 
came & more fastidious grouom+Kemp'’s raiment 
failed to please, and the rector sent his servant 
to Nottingham to be measured by Mr. Finn, who 
had a great reputation in his trade: He achieved 
an admirable outfit, but on the first Sunday ofits 
appearance at church there occurred an: unfore- 
seen disaster. When the clergyman gave out the 
hymn, there was no recognition, no preliminary 
note, from the gallery at the other end:of the 
church, He repeated the announcement in a 
louder tone, but when he ceased, grim silence hela 
her solitary reign. Once more he proclaimed the 
number, and read the first verse, in vain. “Then 
melancholy marked him for her own,” and: he 
stuod gazing in° mute despair at the orchestra. 
There was a brief consultation, and then an,am- 
bassador came up the aisle, and, standing in front 
of his perplexed pastor, delivered -his message in 
a tone which all could hear: “ If you please, sir, 
Kemp says as Finn may fiddle.” 
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SOCIETY. 


TuE Queen lost one of her oldest friends by 
the death of the Countess Sydney, who passed 
‘away at the guod old age of eighty-three, 

Tue Queen has very kindly resumed the 
throwing open of the east terrace at Windsor to 
the public on Sunday, and thousands: of the 
residents in the town and its adjacent villages 
avail themselves of the chance of hearing good 
music aud promenading in delightful grounds. 

Unper the patronage of H.R H. Princess 
Christian a “ pot-pourri” of Art and Needle- 
work is to be held in June in aid of the work 
done by the Girls’ Friendly Society in Northern 
and Central Europe, the Meath Home for 
Epileptics and the Brabazon Home for Incurables. 

QugeN Victoria is having carpets made from 
patterns designed by the Prince Consort, 

BisMakcr’s tenants present him every year 
with 101 plovers’ eggs on the anniversary of his 
birth. 

An Italian publisher got the opinions of 100 
writers: and scholars as to who are the best 
authors, The replies placed Darwin at the head 
of foreign’ writers, Shakespeare next, with 
Schiller, Goethe, and Humboldt following. 

Women in Finland compete with men as clerks, 
managers of limited companies, doctors, dentists, 
house builders, and bank cashiers, in which 
capacity they are found more honest than men. 

“ EvoLUTion”’ is the title of a new paper 
which is to be started in Berlin in the cause of 
advanced -womanhvod. In no country perhaps 
more than Germany has the great sex question 
been more philosophically and practically fought 
out, and by this means a great deal of useless 
bluster has been avoided. 

THE very latest thing in the way of luxury 
has made its appearance in the Prussian capital, 
and takes the form of a brougham warmed by 
an elaborate, heating apparatus, which fills the 
carriage with hot air. The warmth is produced 
by means of petroleum, which is stored in a little 
cistern on the roof, the burner being fixed in a 
metal box which is placed beneath the seat. 

THE “time umbrella” is provided with a tiny 
alarm clock, half-concealed in the handle, which 
rings with a shrill and piercing sound. The 
owner, before making a call, fixes the limit of his 
stay on the dial and places the umbrella in the 
stand in the hall. As soon as the first note is 
heard he departs, and, of course, does not forget 
his umbrella. For careless persons who do for- 
get umbrellas it is a happy thought, 

THe German Emperor is furious at having 
been thwarted in his matrimonial plans by the 
obstinacy of Prince William of Luxembourg, and 
his anger finds an echo in a certain section of the 
Prussian press, which never tires of upbraiding 
the future Grand Duke for abandoning the 
glorious Protestant traditions of the House of 
Nassau. The Luxembourgeois are, however, 
almost all of them ardent Catholics, and are pre- 
pared to welcome the wealthy granddaughter of 
John VI. of Portugal with open arms, The only 
difficulty seems to be the want of a residence in 
the Grand Duchy, for the new palace of the 
Grand Duke has scarcely risen above the founda. 
tions, andthe millionaire b: idegroom has hitherto 
tenanted a mere shooting-box. The bride’s family, 
however, own more than one castle in Bavaria, and 
here the marriage is likely to take place in the 
course of the summer. Before the’ public 
announcement of the match was made, a promise 
of the necessary Papal dispensation’ was asked 
for and granted. 

THE pecuniary result of the Papal Jubilee is a 
gain to the coffers of the Vatican of upwards of a 
quarter of a million, as well as jewels, plate, and 
other valuable articles which are estimated at 
nearly £200,000. The Duke of Norfolk heads the 
list of donors with. an offering of £50,0( 0, and next 
comes the Emperor Francis Joseph with £8,000 ; 
the Archbishop of Prague and the Primate of 
Hungary give £4,000 each ; the Bohemian terri- 
torial magnates sent £12,000 while the nobility 
of Rome and the convents and monasteries made 





STATISTICS. 


Ir has been estimated that it would take aman 
3,000 years to read all the standard works. 

Tue number of clergy ordained to the ministry 
of the Church of England during 1892 was 1,473, 
or 5 more than the previous year’s total, 

Inthe manufactures of Great Britain alone, 
the power which steam exerts is estimated to be 
equal to the manual labour of 4,000,000,000 of 
men, or more than double the number of males 
supposed to inhabit the globe. 

At last year’s training there were: present 
98.829 Militiamen of all ranks—65,434 in Eng- 
land, 21,303 in Ireland, and 12,092 in Scotland 
The total number of men enrolled was 116,352, 
some 18,000 men being required to complete the 
establishment, which is fixed at 134,629, 





GEMS. 


AmearTIon looks for opportunity ; energy helps 
to find it. 

A povust is tle heaviest thing you can pick up 
and try to carry. 


THE disposition to give a cup of cold water to 
a disciple is a far nobler property than the finest 
intellect. 

Ir knowing what is duty were followed by 
doing it, the welfare of society would be secured, 
and its moral progress would keep pace with its 
material advancement. 

Harp blows on marble in its cutting and trim- 
ming and patient and persistent. effurt at its 
polishing are essential in the process of trans- 
forming the rude block as it comes from the 
quarry into the finished statue which is a centre 
of admiration in the gallery. Yet no statue ever 
formed by the hand of man cost such determined 
effort and such untiring patience in its completing 
as a finished human character. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frurr Cooxres.—One and a half cups of sugar, 
half cup of butter, two eggs, one half cup of 
chopped raisins, quarter of a-cup of currants, 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, half cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, flour to roll ; cut in thin cakes. 

Dotcu Buns.—Mix 1 lb. of flour with 1 Ib. of 
sugar and a dozen cloves pounded ; add four 
well-beaten eggs and a teaspoonful ‘of carbonate 
of soda dissolved in a little milk. Work the 
dough well, Put little balls the size of a large 
walnut on a buttered tin ; put on each ball a 
split almond or pieve of candied peel. Set them 
at once in a moderate oven. 

Eacs WITH PaRMESAN.—Six dessert-spoonfule 
cream, 20z. cheese, 6 eggs, 1 oz. breadcrumbs. 
Butter six little china cases, put a little cream at 
the bottom, strew some grated cheese over, 
season to taste, break an egg in each case, pour a 
little cream over, strew thickly with parmesan 
and breadcrumbs, adding a little more cream ; 
‘then set in a bain-marie from about 3 to 5 
mihutes, until the eggs are cooked ; the water 
must not cover the cups; put them in the oven 
for a few minutes to brown. 

To Make Purrs anD TaRTLETS.—Make puff 
paste with 4 lb. flour, 6 oz. of butter, and the yolk 
of an egg. The paste has to be carefully wade 
and rolled out six times. Cut the tartlets with a 
round cutter the size you want, and mark asmall 
bit in the centre with asmaller cutter. Brush them 
over with egg, and put ina quick oven for 20 
minutes.. Then pick out the middle bit and fill 
with jam. Puffs are rolled out much thinner, 
the same paste, and cut with a larger cutter, the 
inside egged over, a little jam put in, and doubled 
over. The top brushed with egg or water and 





up £20,000, and £16,000 from South America, 


dusted with sugar, and baked 20 minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Dvcraste brick, formed of chipped granite and 
clay, is a recent Scottish invention.. 


Many suits of armour worn in the fourteenti: 
century weighed 175 pounds each. 


Ir was the vogue at one time in Venice to gild 
the rolls of bread and the oysters on the supper- 
table. The candles were also coated with gold. 


Axsout 5,000 words in the English language have 
no rhyme to them. These include such important 
words as honour, virtue, gulf, month, and echo. 


MeN attending the pans in salt works are neyer 
known to have cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever or 
influenza. i 

Tue turtle lives for nearly a céntury, and the 
pike for nearly one hundred :and seventy-five 
years. #00 
Tue longest aninial known to exist at the pre- 
sent time is the rorqual, which averages 100 feet 
in length. Bini rome 

STREET-BANDS are not permitted in Germany 
unless they accompany processions, In. Vienna 
the organ-grinders are allowed to: play only 
between midday and sunset. + 

In regard to good roads, the United States is 
at present about where. England was. 150 years 
ago. The movement for good roads in England 
began in 1770. 

A man’s full mental power is not reached 
before the age of twenty-five, and the develop- 
ment of talent is most marked between the age: 
of thirty and forty-five years, - ' 

From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
small mirrors, carried in the pucket or attached 
to the girdle, were’ regarded as indispensable 
adjuncts to ladies’ toilets. The pocket-mirror 
was a circular plaque of polixhed metal fixed in a 
shallow box aud covered with a lid. 

In a pair of fine shoes there are forty-four 
pieces, thirty tacks, twelve nails, ‘and ‘twenty 
buttons, beside silk and linen thread, These 
pieces are put together with marvellous ‘rapidity, 
and, asa test, a single pair of men’s shoes have 
been finished in tweuty minutes. 

LirTte alligators sent to France from Florida 
are very popular pets with fashionable French 
women. ‘They seldom live to a dangerous size 
—thanks to their confiiement and constant 
gorging of bits of raw meat to amuse their 
mi-tresses. A grown-up alligator, even if. very 
tame, would not be a uice thing to haye about a 
drawing-room, 

In France it has just been decided to impose a 
tax of ten francs on every cycle not used for 
business purposes. French cyclists will probably 
discover many new and ingenious development: 
for “ business,” and the official who has to decide 
on the question of business versus pleasure. will 
probably have neither a very easy nor a pleasing 
task. 

TuHERE is no reason whatever for supposing 
that there is any difference between the right 
and the left limbs of an animal as regards their 
strength, It is apparentythat the strength of 
any given limb will vary with the amount of 
work to which that limb has been subjected ; 
therefore as the right and left limbs of animals 
never act independently of one another, they 
perform equal work, and can present no 
clifference in strength. 

Froa-FaRMINa is being introduced _int« 
America with great success. On the banks of 
the Mississippi a tract of land of several hundred 
acres is already entirely devoted to the cultivation 
of these new victims to the epicurean palate. 
The farming of these frogs appears to be a 
lucrative business, there being a demand for 
many thousands each morning, and the outlay 
for their keep subiracting little from the yearly 
income. In the instance of the farm on- the 
Mississippi, quoted above, the American breed 
has been much improved through a consignment 
from France of a much larger size, These 
froggeries appear to be a vecy ingenious method 
of turning marshes and low-lying ground to an 





excellent account, . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vicx.—If your son has passed the ee ~ you 
are no longer campelled to send him to sc 


Easter.—Baster Day may fall as early as et 22nd 
and as late as April 25th. 


Raxe.—Playing for stakes of any sort—money, drink, 
or food—in a public-house is ille 


C. W —Close time for wild ducks is between the 1st of 
March and the Ist of August. 


Vanorg.—It is worn on both arms, but by preference 
the right. 


PonperER.—We do not recognise the degree ; nor can 
we say where it comes from. 


Iw a BoraPe.—No, father is not liable, and must point 
blank refuse to pay. 


P. Y.—If you are going to a British colony you can 
te your pensi 





Loss.—The eldest son can elect to take equal share 
with others when no will is made. 


INTERESTED.—The divorced persons can remarry im- 
mediately after the decree as been extracted. 


Bert.—Captain Webb was drowned while attempting 
to cross the Rapids of Niagara, July 24th, 1882. 

8S. T.—The lowest standard is 5 feet 9 inches in stock- 
ings. Should men become scarce, they may lower it. 


Untucky Tenant.—As the pipe was defective, the 
— is liable to you in full compensation for the 
damage done. 


A. T.—We should say that your blood has been left in 
an impoverished state, and that what you need is a good 
tonic. 


Brouce.—Scotland’s ‘‘ honours three" were the crown, 
sword, and sceptre, the old Scottish regalia in the Castle 
at Edinburgh. 

Sorrowinc Moruer.—A soldier may, under certain 
conditions, be “‘bought out.” The cost, we believe, is 
about £20. - Address a letter to the War Office. 

J. W.—If the brother is the only surviving relative 
the So pass tohim. The step-sisters would 
have no cla 


InquireR.— You must have the consent of the person 
whose life you desire to insure, and you must also have 
some interest in the life. 


REPENTANT.—Law forces _ to pay seven years for 
male and ten for girl in mother's custody ; then you can 
offer to take the child, but not force it. 


8. 8.—Write to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Gannon Row, Westminster, 8.W., and he will give 
full particulars. 

Granniz.—No; there is no exception in favour of an 
poy sd supplying brandy during prohibited hours in 
case of illness. 


J. E. C.—It pages upon the height. A man of 5 
feet 9 inches, the lowest standard, would be expected to 
measure, at least, 37 inches round the chest. 


One 1x Dovnr.—1. ‘‘ Familiar in his mouth (or “ their 
mouths”) as household words,” ‘‘Henry V.," act 4, 
scene 8. 2. Do you refer to a passage by Ophelia in 
‘* Hamlet,” act 1, scene 3? 


Emicration.—Companies do not require to send men 
out free, when plenty are to be had on the spot 5 nor is 
Government sending out any emigrants free to the 
Cape. 

Hawr-anp-Hatr.—The law is that a man takes his 
nationality from his father; you are, therefore, an 

Englishman, no matter what your mother was or where 
you were born. 


Uxcertarm.—A ery cannot compel you to 
him anything at all, but it may be cheaper to give w 4 
he asks than to demand restitution of the article with- 
out payment. 

Lovisa.—A monthly servant must give and get a 
month’s wages; if a servant goes at the end of a fort- 
night, the mistress will be legally justified in withhold- 
ing payment of wages due. 

Respectrvt Reaper.—No license is required for fire- 
wood selling ; but if you hawk it for immediate delivery 
you must have a pedlar’s license. For that, apply to the 
Chief of Police. 


A Born Actor.—How do you know you have a talent 
for acting? Having a liking for it is not enough. Your 
best plan is to ap apply to the manager of the theatre in 
your own city, and if you have talent he will be likely 
to discover it and give you employment. 


From tae Country.—All petitions are presented by 
being put into a bag, and a committee afterwards sorts 
mage out and reports to the House upon them ; a mem- 

utting one into the bag writes his name on it as 
a ying that he presented it. 


Jm Crow.—To describe the differences between the 
rook and the crow would require an article on each bird. 
We can only say they are two distinct birds. A au 
ling” crow is certainly not a rook. The habits the 
two birds are altogether different. 


W. M.—You are right not to give “me, but we 
would advise you to leave well alone. Your own mind 
tells you truly. It is not worth your while to take 
— Such people most certainly meet their punish- 
men’ 





One woo Wants To Know.—A man may draw up his 
own will, if he likes = take the risk, and two relatives 
may be witnesses to h > es but if =v are in- 
terested in the will they. lose their legacies. 


A Dispctep Qvuestion.—Good Friday xy not a Bank 
Holiday. The four Bank Holidays in England are 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday in 
August, and the 26th of December. 


Invicyant.—If you do not prove to the satisfaction of 
the authorities that your income is as stated, they can 
sue you for such sum as they think right. You ought 
to have appeared before the court when summoned. 


Discorp.—If the money was placed in the bank in 
the son’s name, the presumption is that it belonged to 
him. If it was the father’s, it ought to have been 
=. \ aa father's name. Only the son can now 

ou 


T. P. T.—Take a concave watch glass, touch the con- 
vex side _ water so as to leave a drop han on 
the glass. Pour a little ether into the concave and blow 
upon it. The rapid evaporation of the ether will = 
the glass so cold that the drop of water will be fro: 


Prrtta.—To tame a lark you would require 1 sale 

mence before it is fully fledged. Pat and ki 

he great way. Talk and —— to it at meal-times ; 
eep it ft without food for a lo riod than usual, 

then offer it some on your han A y putting a finger 

through the cage. In time it will grow quite tame. 





SOMETIME. 


Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 


spurned, 
The dine ¢ o'er which we grieve with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God's plans are right, 
And know what seems reproof was love most true. 


And we - see, while we frown and sigh, 

God's plans go eR ht oy and me; 
a! when we called, He heeded not our cry, 

Because His wisdom to the end could see. 

And e’en as prudent parents disallow 

Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 

Life's sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if sometimes, commingled with life's wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lyin; i, 

human kisses cannot his face, 

Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ! 


And you shall shortly know that len; ed breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and st 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But oan to-day. Then be content, aoe heart ! 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
ang if through patient toil, we reach the land 
ere tired f feet, with sandals » may rest, 
ween we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “‘ God knew the best.” 


A Lover or Mousic.—The first performance of ‘ The 
Messiah" took place in Dublin in 1741, and in the ad- 
vertisement ladies were begged to come without hoops 
and gentlemen without swords, ‘‘ which piece of con- 
descension on o Toy would enable the stewards to 
seat 700 instead of 


Founny- ec tes which is popularly known as the 
funny-bone, just at the joint of the elbow, is in reality 
not a bone at all, but a nerve which lies near the sur- 
face, and which, on getting a knock or a blow, causes 
the well- tingling sensation in the arms and 
fingers, 

Mo.ute.— One of the uses of skimmed milk is in the 
manufacture of an artificial ivory, which in most re- 
spects resembles the original. The milk is mixed with 
borax, and subjected toa high pressure. The product 
. well suited for combs, billiard balls, and pipe mouth- 
pieces. 


Lrva Ferris.—The idea that a pin or needle given to 
anyone cuts love is an absurd and vulgar superstition. 
on a par with = belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, and 
such like. All v: beliefs should be exploded before 
the truth of Christianity. Probably the lady was left- 
handed. There is no other reason. 


Lonponer.—All the po = of England have seats and 
votes in the House of Lords, so have the peers of Great 
Britain and the United Kingdom. The rs of Scot- 
land and Ireland have a place in the House only for 
their representatives, of which Ireland sends twenty- 
eight, and Scotland sixteen. The Scotch representative 
peers are chosen with every new Parliament. The Irish 
are elected for life. Irish or Scotch peers may sit in the 
Lower House repressnrne- a county or borough in 
England. 

Le 

* 


ee, 





Sirery-Heap.—You could have an electric alarm— 
thit is, an electric belli—attached to a clock. Before 
dving this try setting your two alarm clocks with about 
a minute’s difference between them, so that as one stops 
sounding the other begins. We believe you would find 
this an effectual rouser. 


StirLep.—We could not advise Aree Ma! 
assistants to emigrate to the Cape with a ‘~ of ro 
employed in same businesses, nor, indeed, in any other 
colony. Men with mechanical’ trades agricul 


labourers, farmers, and servants, are e only class 
likely to get employment in the colonies. 
A Lrttte Donce.—“ Philistinism” is of German 


, Where the students are the children of poet, 
those outside (the obdurately unlearned 
bigoted) are Philistines; the phrase was Was tmado fazailiar 
to British omy by Matthew Arnold ; ‘* Bohemianism ” 

—, anaes | those who live by 
their wits, oe of loose or improvident habits. 


Justics.—You say that, as the heir-at-law has not 
been found, the solicitor "could not have a power of 
attorney from him. Are yorinet sure Bangs this is the case? 
If you take proceedings against a, and find 
Sul that aftel ail be inte the right, pou tn oped 
foolish. If y= go to the lawyer you can demand to see 
the power of attorney. 


C. H.—Not liable beyond the value of the goods your 
husband left to you, and the first thing to be paid out of 
the value is the deathbed, funeral, and medical charges ; 
if that amounts to as much as the goods are worth, you 
May answer demand by retu accounts to creditors, 
with the remark that you have no funds of your hus- 
band’s, and cannot therefore pay his debts. 


CrxDERELLA.—To clean white satin, such as shoes, &c., 
rub it with new eee flannel ty in spirits of wine. 
If the satin is very on following: Take a 
quarter of a pound of soap, a quarter of a pound 
of honey, the white of an 26s, an and a of 
gin ; use a rather hard br aeoed. in this mixture. 

terwards rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and iron 
while damp. 


Vanity.—Tortoiseshell, as it comes to market from 
the West Indies, is coarse, dirty, and lustreless, and 
only the most skilful and makes 
it the rich and beautiful material it eventually becomes. 
Ostrich plumes, as they arrive in the market, look like 

led turkey feathers, and they BE met ha 

hands before they become the fluffy and grace- 
fal a adjunct to feminine attire. 


Max.—The chief, govern body ussian 
branch of the Greek Church the o aly Synod at St. 
Petersburg. The Greek Orthod the 
National Church of the k m of Greece. It is = 
same in faith as the Orthodox Church of Russia. 
has one chapel in this country fn connection with the 
Consulate of Greece, in New Orleans. This chapel is 
under the care of Archimandrite Mimel. It im one 
church edifice with a seating capacity of seventy-five. 


Top.—The use of dumbbells is good for expanding the 
chest and fn gos the muscles of the arms. > 
taking in brea’ 


wly so as to com; a xpan 
the lungs, then eleving it to exhale slo ‘Pata don 
several times a day is good. Another oien & 
for an hour tat At with a stick or board across the 
small of your back, held by pe arms at the elbows. 
Plenty of open-air exercise and avoiding stooping, of all 
, are essentials, 


Sweet Simpticiry.—The letters “K. C. B.” mean 
‘* Kuight Commander of the Bath." The Order of the 
Bath is one of the a of British knight- 
hood ; its highest rank t of — Cross of the 
ae G. C. B.; its second, that of Knight Commander, 

Cc. B; ita third, that of Compan , C. B. The 
Ah. was founded in 1399 b Henry IV. Previous to 
ees =. beens meg met 
attended by a crowd o noblemen ; 
custom grew up “The Mo Honourable yt of the 





Litrte Jack Horner.—The story of “‘ Jack Horner” 


comes from a tradition in bat Henry VIII. 
is said to have been an use one of his courtiers 
declared that he had ta kitchen that the king could 


not burn down. The builder of this kitchen sent his 
steward, Jack Horner, with a present to his royal 
master. This gift was a Christmas pie containing the 
title deeds of several valuable estates. On the way, the 
steward a’ one of the deeds, then dec! ‘that 
pg eg ve ven it to him. This act of stealing the 
deed—or the plum—from the pie gave rise to the nur- 


sery rhyme. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vicx.—If your son has passed the Fifth Standard you 
are no longer campelled to send him to school. 

Easter.—Baster Day may fall as early as March 22nd 
and as late as April 25th. 

Raxe.—Playing for stakes of any sort—money, drink, 
or food—in a public-house is illegal. 

C. W —Close time for wild ducks is between the 1st of 
March and the Ist of August. ; 


Vanarr.—It is worn on both arms, but by preference 
the right. 


PonpERER.-—-We do not recognise the degree ; nor can 
we say where it comes from. 


Ix a BcraPpEe.—No, father is not liable, and must point 
blank refuse to pay. 


P. Y.—If you are going to a British colony you can 
commute your pension. 


Loss.—The eldest son can elect to take equal share 
with others when no will is made. 


INTERESTED.—The divorced persons can remarry im- 
mediately after the decree as been extracted. 


Bert.—Captain Webb was drowned while attempting 
to cross the Rapids of Niagara, July 24th, 1882. 

8S. T.—The lowest standard is 5 feet 9 inches in stock- 
ings. Should men become scarce, they may lower it. 


Untvucky Tenant.—As the pipe was defective, the 
landlord is liable to you in full compensation for the 
damage done. 


A. T.—We should say that your blood has been left in 
an impoverished state, and that what you need is a good 
tonic. 


Broce.—Scotland’s ‘‘ honours three” were the crown, 
sword, and sceptre, the old Scottish regalia in the Castle 
at Edinburgh. 


Sorrowtnc Moruer.—A soldier may, under certain 
conditions, be “‘bought out.” The cost, we believe, is 
about £20. - Address a letter to the War Office. 


J. W.—If the brother is the only surviving relative 
the ees pass tohim. The step-sisters would 
have no claim, 


InquireR.— You must have the consent of the person 
whose life you desire to insure, and you must also have 
some interest in the life. 


ReEpeNTANT.—Law forces you to pay seven years for 
male and ten for girl in mother's custody ; then you can 
offer to take the child, but not force it. 


8. 8.—Write to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Cannon Row, Westminster, 8.W., and he will give 
full particulars. 


GrannieE.—No; there is no exception in favour of an 
inn-keeper supplying brandy during prohibited hours in 
case of illness. 


J. E. C.—It depends upon the height. A man of 5 
feet 9 inches, the lowest standard, would be expected to 
measure, at least, 37 inches round the chest. 


One 1x Dover.—1. ‘ Familiar in his mouth (or “ their 
mouths”) as household words,” ‘‘Henry V.," act 4, 
scene 8. 2. Do you refer to a passage by Ophelia in 
‘* Hamlet,” act 1, scene 3? 


Emicration.—Companies do not require to send men 
out free, when plenty are to be had on the spot; nor is 
Government sending out any emigrants free to the 
Cape. 

Hawr-anp-Hatr.—The law is that a man takes his 
nationality from his father; you are, therefore, an 
Englishman, no matter what your mother was or where 
you were born. 


UncertTarn.—A gary cannot compel you to pay 
him anything at all, but it may be cheaper to give what 
he asks than to demand restitution of the article with- 
out payment. 

Lovisa.—A monthly servant must give and get a 
month’s wages; if a servant goes at the end of a fort- 
night, the mistress will be legally justified in withhold- 
ing payment of wages due. 


Respectrvt Reaper.—No license is required for fire- 
wood selling ; but if you hawk it for immediate delivery 
you must have a pedlar’s license. For that, apply to the 
Chief of Police. 


A Born Actor.—How do you know you have a talent 
for acting? Having a liking for itis not enough. Your 
best plan is to apply to the manager of the theatre in 
your own city, and if you have talent he will be likely 
to discover it and give you employment. 


From tHe Country.—All petitions are presented by 
being put into a bag, and a committee afterwards sorts 
them out and reports to the House upon them ; a mem- 
ber putting one into the ry writes his name on it as 
signifying that he presented it. 


Jm Crow.—To describe the differences between the 
rook and the crow would require an article on each bird. 
We can only say they are two distinct birds. A “‘ year- 
ling” crow is certainly not a rook. The habits of the 
two birds are altogether different. 


W. M.—You are right not to give anything, but we 
would advise you to leave well alone. Your own mind 
tells you truly. It is not worth your while to take 
— Such people most certainly meet their punish- 
men’ 





One woo Wants To Know.—A man may draw up his 
Own will, if he likes to take the risk, and two relatives 
may be witnesses to his signature ; but if they are in- 
terested in the will they lose their legacies. 


A DispcTep Question.—Good Friday is not a Bank 
Holiday. The four Bank Holidays in England are 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday in 
August, and the 26th of December. 


InpDIGNANT.—If you do not prove to the satisfaction of 
the authorities that your income is as stated, they can 
sue you for such sum as they think right. You ought 
to have appeared before the court when summoned. 


Discorp.—If the money was placed in the bank in 
the son’s name, the presumption is that it belonged to 
him. If it was the father’s, it ought to have been 

in the father’s name. Only the son can now 
raw it out. 


T. P. T.—-Take a concave watch glass, touch the con- 
vex side 7 water so as to leave a drop han on 
the glass. Pour a little ether into the concave and blow 
upon it. The rapid evaporation of the ether will render 
the glass so cold that the drop of water will be frozen. 


Prpita.—To tame a lark you would require to com- 
mence before it is fully fledged. Patience and kindness 
go a great way. Talk and whistle to it at meal-times ; 
keep it without food for a longer period than usual, 
then offer it some on your hand or by putting a finger 
through the cage. In time it will grow quite tame. 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things o'er which we grieve with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God's plans are right, 
And know what seems reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see, while we frown and sigh, 
God's — go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life's sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if sometimes, commingled with life's wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ! 


And you shall shortly know that len, med breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, r heart ! 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘ God knew the best.” 


A Lover or Music.—The first performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah” took place in Dublin in 1741, and in the ad- 
vertisement ladies were begged to come without hoops 
and gentlemen without swords, ‘‘ which piece of con- 
descension on their part would enable the stewards to 
seat 700 instead of 600.” 


Funny-Bons.—That which is popularly known as the 
funny-bone, just at the joint of the elbow, is in reality 
not a bone at all, but a nerve which lies near the sur- 
face, and which, on getting a knock ora blow, causes 
the well-known tingling sensation in the arms and 
fingers, 

Mo.urr.— One of the uses of skimmed milk is in the 
manufacture of an artificial ivory, which in most re- 
spects resembles the original. The milk is mixed with 
borax, and subjected toa high pressure. The product 
- well suited for combs, bi balls, and pipe mouth- 
pieces. 


Lrya Ferris.—The idea that a pin or needle given to 
anyone cuts love is an absurd and vulgar superstition, 
on a par with the belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, and 
such like. All vain beliefs should be exploded before 
the truth of Christianity. Probably the lady was left- 
handed. There is no other reason. 


Lonpongr.—All the peers of England have seats and 
votes in the House of Lords, so have the peers of Great 
Britain and the United Kingdom. The rs of Scot- 
land and Ireland have a place in the House only for 
their representatives, of which Ireland sends twenty- 
eight, and Scotland sixteen. The Scotch representative 
peers are chosen with every new Parliament. The Irish 
are elected for life. Irish or Scotch peers may sit in the 
Lower House representing.a county or borough in 
England. i 
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SLrEePy-Heap.—You could have an electric alarm— 
tht is, an electric bell—attached to a clock. Before 
dving this try setting your two alarm clocks with about 
a minute's difference between them, so that as one stops 
sounding the other begins. We believe you would find 
this an effectual rouser. 


Srirtep.—We could not advise ’ or drapers’ 
assistants to emigrate to the Cape with a view of getting 
employed in same businesses, nor, indeed, in any other 
colony. Men with mecbanical trades, agricultu 
labourers, farmers, and servants, are the only class 
likely to get employment in the colonies. 


A Littte Doence.—‘ Philistinism” is of German 

, where the students are the c' of Israel, 

an ose outside (the obdurately unlearned and 

a are Philistines ; the phrase was made familiar 

to British readers by Matthew Arnold ; ‘‘ Bohemianism ” 

is really literary m, meaning those who live by 
their wits, men of loose or improvident habits. 


Justics.—You say that, as the heir-at-law has not 
been found, the solicitor could not have a power of 
attorney from him. Are you sure that this is the case? 
If you take proceedings against the la , and find 
out that after all he is in the right, you look pretty 
foolish. If Fee go to the lawyer you can d to see 
the power of attorney. 


C. H.—Not liable beyond the value of the goods your 
husband left to you, and the first thing to be paid out of 
the value is the deathbed, funeral, and medical charges ; 
if that amounts to as much as the goods are worth, you 
may answer demand by returning accounts to creditors, 
with the remark that you have no funds of your hus- 
band’s, and cannot therefore pay his debts. 


CrxDERELLA.—To clean white satin, such as shoes, &c., 
rub it with new white flannel Sopet in spirits of wine. 
If the satin is very dirty use following: Take a 
quarter of a pound of soft soap, a quarter of a pound 
of honey, the white of an m2 and a wineglassful of 
gin; use a rather hard br dipped in this mixture. 
Afterwards rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and iron 
while damp. 


Vanity.—Tortoiseshell, as it comes to market from 
the West Indies, is coarse, dirty, and lustreless, and 
only the most skilful and patient manipulation makes 
it the rich and beautiful material it eventually becomes. 
Ostrich plumes, as they arrive in the market, look like 
be led turkey feathers, and they Far through a 
score of hands before they become the fluffy and grace- 
ful adjunct to feminine attire. 


Max.—The chief. govern body of the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church is the + ¥ at St. 
Petersburg. The Greek Orthodox urch is the 
National Church of the k m of Greece. It is the 
same in faith as the Orthodox Church of Russia. It 
has one chapel in this country, in connection with the 
Consulate of Greece, in New Orleans. This chapel is 
under the eare of Archimandrite Mimel. It has one 
church edifice with a seating capacity of seventy-five. 


Top.—The use of dumbbells is good for expanding the 
chest — strengthen > muscles of the —_ b — 
taking in breath very slowly so as to com expan 
the lungs, then allowing it to exhale rove. This done 
several times a day is good. Another plan is walking 
for an hour every day with a stick or board across the 
small of your back, held by your arms at the elbows. 
Plenty of open-air exercise and avoiding stooping, of all 
t , are essentials, 


Sweet Simpriciry.—The letters ‘K. C. B.” mean 
**Kuight Commander of the Bath.” The Order of the 
Bath is one of the seco orders of British knight- 
hood; its highest rank is t of Grand Cross of the 
Bath, G. C. B.; its second, that of Knight Commander, 
K. C. B.; its third, that of Compan , C. B. The 
order was founded in 1399 by Henry IV. Previous to 
the coronation of an English King he went to the bath, 
attended by a crowd of Hey | noblemen ; from that 
custom grew up “The Most Honourable Order of the 


Littte Jack Horner.—The story of “‘ Jack Horner” 
comes from a tradition in England. a Henry VIII. 
is said to have been angry because one of his courtiers 
declared that he had built a kitchen that the king could 
not burn down. The builder of this kitchen sent his 
steward, Jack Horner, with a present to his royal 
master. This gift was a Christmas pie containing the 
title deeds of several valuable estates. On the way, the 
steward abstracted one of the deeds, then dec! that 
the king had given it tohim. This act of stealing the 
deed—or the plum—from the pie gave rise to the nur- 
sery rhyme. 
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GRATIS= 


TO THE 


FIRST 5,000 APPLICANTS 


A UNIQUE AND 
INTERESTING PUZZLE, 


Affording delight and amusement for Winter Evenings both for Children and Adults, on 
application, and enclosing 2d. to cover postage to 


_MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordinary 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation. 
WHELPTON’S oO r w ‘___ Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
x HEALING OINTMENT. r 


Pen efi % 74d., 1s. 13d., and Qs, 9d., of all Chemists. 
TR Oe iL 


Established 1835. G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The best remedy x, zx, 8S 


for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 
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DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, BHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


sj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever distovered. 
fs CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 

a Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words “‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
= 
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BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Soe Manuracturrr— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE Pits 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of il and 4, 
or by letter. ; 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


: y PATENT DIAGONAL 
Fy & SEAM CORSET, 


PaTENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in'the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s, 11d. per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION, —Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
mom Y & N Corset is stamped ““Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
@ in oval on the inside lining. } 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 


Boxes Is. 1}d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 —- by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC 
Is universally acknowledged to be absolutely the only EFFECTUAL 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will speedily correct all irregularities no 


matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and is carefully com- 


pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but ‘send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co., Walthamstow. 











COMFORT Momsen's New French Corn Plaster 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY 


BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 

TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, ls. each; 

s by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 
Central Homaopathic Pharmac; , 
M. E. THOMPSON, 11, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 

| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 

hey i 7 i, , 

iH) MASON’S 


NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 


These Essences produce in a few minutes a delicious 
Temperance Wine or Cordial, Ginger, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &c. 

One Tablespoonful of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxieating. 

A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on, receipt of 9 stamps, or a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the. Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costweness, cc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons’ can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


trom their use. 
irregularity should never be withowt them. 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1\d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever distovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 
accompanies each Bottle. Sone ManuractureR— 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE Pits 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


: y PATENT DIAGONAL 
ey & SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s, 11d., 6s. 1id., 7s, 11d. per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
ikea Y & N Corset is stamped ‘“‘Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
\ w@ in oval on the inside lining. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., of all 
Chemists. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 


the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 














SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


NURSE BAYLEY’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED SPECIFIC ‘ 
s universally acknowledged to be absolutely th ly BFFECT 
FEMALE MIXTURE that will onlip Pron all oe 


matter how obstinate. This is a genuine preparation, and is carefully com- 


pounded by a properly qualified person. DON’T DELAY, but send at 
once stamped addressed envelope for particulars, &c., and judge for yourselves, to 


L. R. BEAUMONT & Co., Walthamstow. 








COMFO RT Thompson’s New French Corn Plaster 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and 
FOR THE WEARY 


BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed 
FEET. 


TOE-JOINTS. It is thin as silk, and comfort- 
able to the Foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 1s. each; 

Central Homeopathic Pharmac: 
M. E. THOMPSON, 11, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 
| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
i. S77) Mason’s 

m Gs NON-INTOXICATING BEER. 
MASON'S WINE ESSENCES. 


These Essences produce in a few minutes a delicious 
Temperance Wine or Cordial, Ginger, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Black Currant, Lime Fruit, &c. 

One. Tablespoonful of Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs makes One Gallon of Splendid Beer, refresh- 
ing and non-intoxieating. 

A Sample Bottle of either Essence or Extract sent 
on receipt of 9 stamps, or a bottle of each for 15 
stumps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the. Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, dc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons’ can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


From their use. 
irregularity should never be without them. 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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~ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


FOR AL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


SUCH AS 


SICK HEADACHE, 
WEAK STOMACH, 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 











CONSTIPATION, 





DecemBer, 1892, 


LIVER COMPLAINT, and 





FEMALE AILMENTS. 





In Boxes, 9id., 13id., and 2s. 9d. each. Prepared by Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
(THE ls. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS.) 





BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES THE TEETH—PERFUMES THE BREATH. 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for 
ONE SHILLING, Postage Paid. 





SOVOVTOTPONNOreTenTnrTADA 


“Linen 
Lasts Longer” 


And remains longer clean when 
washed with Hudson’s Soap, It 
removes the dirt thoroughly, but 
leaves the linen behind without 
fraying your cuffs and jagging 
~ your collars. 















see that you get it! 
As bad makes are oftensold. 


A CLEAR 
COMPLEXION. 


77 Black Specks, Sun- 
Fre ckles, and un- 
sity Paes _ hes on the 
k, Arms, and 
ante = be instantly 
remov' ed by using Mrs. 
JAMES’S HERBAL OINT. 
MENT, made entirely from 
- rbs, and warranted harm- 
less. It possesses a most 
delightful fragrance, and 
the lov oy clearness it im- 
— the skin astonishes 
eryone. Of most Chemists, 
r a box will be sent (with 
te stimonials and directions 
for _— post free and free 
from observation to any 
address on receipt of 15 
stamps, to— 


MRS. L. J. JAMES, 
268, Caledonian Road, 
London, N. 





BETHAMS 


_ For PRESERVING and 
BEAUTIFYING the SKIN 
and COMPLEXION. 


Preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure to ‘Frost, 
Cold wn my —— = 7 ppp amnandh ors any other 
fate ae seasons of the year for 

eeping ae skin Soft a and Bloomin mg removes & 


WARE OF {Hd URIOUS IMITATIONS. 
- BEETHAM’ 8” is the only Genuin 
Bottles 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Either size sent } mag ade "for 3d. ees by the Sole Makers, 
M. Bret THAM & SON tenham. 
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Loxpow Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. DrcemBER, 1892, 


WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 


FOR AL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 
SICK HEADACHE, acai 
WEAK STOMACH, 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, and 


FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes, 9id., 13id., and 2s. 9d. each. Prepared by Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
(THE ls. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS.) 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES THE TEETH—PERFUMES THE BREATH. 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for 
ONE SHILLING, Postage Paid. 
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parts to —— ‘Tnonian BEAUTIFYING the SKIN 
everyone. Of most Chemists 

or a box will be sent (with and COMPLEXION. 
testimonials and directions | Preserves the Skin from the effects of exposure to ‘Frost, 
for use) post free and free | Cold Winds, or Hard Water, more effectually than any other 
from observation to any —- paration. Is invaluable at all seasons of the year for 
address on receipt of 15 | keeping the Skin Soft and | Bloonaling Batirely removes & 


stamps, to— prevents ail ll Roughness, Bedi none, © pe, i ee &e. 
AME OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
reece lapabottine SB] « BEETHAM’S” is the only Gen Taine. 


268, Caledonian Road,}  Rotties 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Either size sent post-free "for 8d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 
M. BrETHA am & Son, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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washed with Hudson’s Soap. It 
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removes the dirt thoroughly, but 
leaves the linen behind without 
fraying your cuffs and jagging 
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London, N. 
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For INFANTS 
and INVALIDS. 


«48, Louise Road, Water Lane, Stratford, E., 1st February. 
‘Dear S1r,—I enclose you a photo of our baby girl, Dorothy Gentle, she having been fed on your 
FOOD for the last twelve months, being obliged to resort to the feeding-bottle. I was recommended 
your FOOD by a friend of mine. The photo was taken when she was six months old, and I think you 
will see by the condition of the child it vill speak well for its excellency. I have always persuaded 
my friends to use it, as I am sure it cannot be too highly recommended for infants 
“ Yours faithfully, “ AUGUSTUS GENTLE.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. MELLIN.) 
DIGESTIVE, NOURISHING, SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all 
who require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 
Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


/MELLIN’S FOOD 











VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 2s. 6d, and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 





Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
“He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patient 
should at once resort to an oldJand well-tried remedy. We refer to 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


For they search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 
Note the Trade Mark. appetite, and a sound refreshing sleep. 

If you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 
eight stamps. Address— GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 

3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











ee0 simple and Safe. Bottles 
CLEANSE Sold 
RA Z - R iS THE BLOOD, Everywhere. 


CLEAR The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Se ria, mS” LOTION 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Price 1/13 per Packet. 


PREVENT Supple, Healthy. 
(Post-free, 1/3.) co LDS 


Of all Chemists, or direct from And act as a | 2s. 6d. 
11, nto ist London, E.C. GENTLE SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
" VwVVVVo LAXATIVE. QUININE AND IRON 
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that cannot be successfully imitated, and purchasers are therefore warned against Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
attempts at imitation made by Confectioners and others. Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 


CAUTION !! GERsz BODY STRENGTH 
FRAZER’S TABLETS GEEAT MENTAL STREN a 
Are made of Sulphur combined with several other valuable medicinal properties GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENG 
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J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


sj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


5B 

5 Sold in’ Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
© BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
rel 
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accompanies each Bottle. Sorz ManuracTuRER— 


b 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





vs AS A TREND UTTMATIC: PAINS 


THE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, , STOP 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT j ANOINTING, 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


‘only at ' » and | 
Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, } apply 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. to the sp ot th ry t 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 1i and 4, ae 
or by letter. ' f ach es on e of 


Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 

YON “aa cas” |ALLCOCK’S 
SEAM CORSET, 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

eee ween tae eton an tinasestas Cuteum sod Sheen, POROUS 

in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 


MA Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards 
AWN CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
i Y & N Corset is stam: ‘“*Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
Y in oval on the inside lining. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. e 


Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 











Bn cpptied, it acts 
continuously. Its special 
Quickly correct all i 4 
power to dilate the pores, 
irregularities, remove penetrate deeply, stop ‘ain 


all obstructi d ; 
ve Arca tes Ghetoaseing renders it the best remedy known. 


symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex Mr. HENRY THORNE (evangelist) says :—‘‘I have used them for pains in the bac 
- and side ——- rheumatic and other causes, always deriving benefit from theit 


oneal ook parte oh - . application. ey are easily applied and very comforting. 


receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 
the maker, E. T. TOWLE, 


Chemist, Nottingham. OF ALL CHEMISTS—BUT GET ALLCOCk’s. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 

SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY wt all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 

ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 

They act as a@ powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 

circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

from their use. Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 

irregularity should never be without them. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 41s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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May, 1893. 














For INFANTS 


and INVALIDS. 


‘* 48, Louise Road, Water Lane, Stratford, E., 1st February. 





“Dear Srr,—I enclose you a photo of our baby girl, Dorothy Gentle, she having been fed on your 
FOOD for the last twelve months, being obliged to resort to the feeding- bottle. I was recommended 
your FOOD by a friend of mine. The photo was taken when she was six months old, and I think you 
will see by the condition of the child it will speak well for its excellency. I have alwé ays persuaded 
my friends to use it, as I am sure it cannot be too highly recommended for infants. 


“Yours faithfully, ‘AUGUSTUS GENTLE.” 





MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. MELLIN.) 
DIGESTIVE, NOURISHING, SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all 
who require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 


Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 





MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. 
VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Price 2s. 6d, and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 





Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
“He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 


HEADACHE. 


When the tongue is coated, the head heavy and aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patient 
should at once resort to an oldJand well-tried remedy. We refer to 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


For they search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasant symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is on the high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 


Note the Trade Mark. appetite, and a sound refreshing sleep, 






eight stamps. 





If you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d. A full-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if you will forward 


Address— 


GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 








RAZERS 
TABLETS 


Price 1/1} per Packet. 
(Post-free, 1/3.) 
Of all Chemists, or direct from And act as a 
11, kanya Sore, London, E.C. GENTLE 


wo LAXATIVE. 


CAUTION !! 
FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Are made of Sulphur combined with several other valuable medicinal properties 
that cannot be successfully imitated, and purchasers are therefore warned against 
attempts at imitation made by Confectioners and others. 
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Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 





The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, | T | ON 
Supple, Healthy. 0 


3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Z Qs. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

I ey Booms eon 
GREA' ENGTH | 
GREAT MENTAL TREN 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. 
, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseasese—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORCDYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in’ Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sore ManuractuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


HOLMAN PU AN OER MATIC. PAINS 


THE PILLS 
STOP 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
ANOINTING, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 
| to the spot that 
N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
pic eb aches one of 


Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 
) uw Y g PATENT DIAGONAL A I I i O * ’ 
" SEAM CORSET, K 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. POROUS 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 


Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. Fae pair and upwards. 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘““Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
in oval on the inside lining. 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
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Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
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receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by 


Chemist, Nottingham. 1 QF ALL GHEMISTS—BUT GET ALLCOCK’s. 
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ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY t all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use. Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


irregularity should never be without them. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 41s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 
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| BEECHAM'S — PILTS. 


FOR ALL 


_Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 


mice a | Sick Headache, Constipation, 


srietor 
ST. E LE NS 
LANCASHIRE. ENGLAND. 


2 | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
| 3 Disordered Liver, and 
Contains - Fifty Sir Pills. | 


Female Ailments, 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHALWI’s TOOTH PLASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, ant 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
999999 haAaabaddaag A CLEAR ’ 
srrrevereet v COMPLEXION EETH AMS 
Spring Cleaning. Be 
PUDSON’s 


EXTRACT 
OfSoap or Hudson’s Dry Soap 
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burn, Freckles, and un-- 
sightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands, can be instantly 
*, 


removed by using Mrs. 
JAMES’S HERBAL OINT- 
MENT, made entirely from 
herbs, and warranted harm- 


7 2 Pg mart ment PRESERVES AND BEAUTIFIES 
e, al 

the lovel clearness it im- THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
a+ fe ; _—_ — Preserves the Skin from the effects of the Sun, 
e " 1s e 8, 
@ aben willbe cent (with Winds, Hard Water, and Inferior 8. 
testimonials and directions | Entirely Removes and Prevents all Redness, 
for use) post free and free Roughness, Irritation, Freckl Tan, &c. 
from observation to any | No Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without 
address on receipt of 15] it, as it is Invaluable FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT 
stamps, to— AND BLOOMING. It is perfectly harmless, and may be 
MRS. L. J. JAMES, applied to the Skin of the tenderest infant. Beware of 


3 Injurious Imitations. “ BEETHAM’S” is the. only 
ae 268, Caledonian Road, Genuine. Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S” Glycerine 
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and Cucumber. Bottles 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
London, N. Perfumers. Either size sent post-free for 8d. extra, by the 
Sole Makers, M. Beeruam & Son, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





















A brilliant black polish. 
in half the time.at lesscost 
WITH HALF THE LABOUR 
of ordinary Black Leads. 
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